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A POETICAL PORTRAIT OP THE EDITOR, 

Dnwn/rwn Wey-^ ihe 66th Year qf hi$ Jge. 

I'm a wonder to maky ! 



I HAVE been yoang, but now' am old, 
And can some wondrous things untold ; 
While from what may be said of me, 
I mnst be deem'd an Oddity. 

Vm truly strait, none can deny ; 
liiis may be seen with half an eye. 
And yet am under/ve feet high. 

IVe had a liitU wife, 'tis true, 
And also had five mothers too, 
Which can be said by very few. 

And what may seem as strange a thing, 
I*m George the Thhrd^ but not the King,* 
The woman who I made my wife. 
Bom nghJtt was truly right for life 5 
Tho* married, never chang'd her name. 
As right she liv'd, she died the same. 

Whatever others may pursae, 
I daily wish to keep in view, « 
To 6#, to doy and get good too. 



} 



Yet after aU, I can't deny, j^\,l 

But what I should not, that do I. /ct^^ ^'\. 

However strange, it is a truth, /W ^ . 

I had three voices in my youth; J i ,^^k ' 

And8tiahave«wo,bntcamiot'say, I -^ - ljjod ^ 

Now rm in years, how long I may : ^ 

But this rm truly sure of still, 

(In health or sickness, well or ill,) 

And what yonr wonder may excite, 

I daily eat, but nothing 6t*c,t 

Aod often wrong, yet always right. 

Frederkk-Plaei, October 10. 
• My Father had two sons, named George, liefoie me, 
t Having no tttth 




To the Reader. 

IT has been justly lamented for many years 

past, that the young and tender minds of the 

rising generation, are too frequently poisoned 

by the noxious ingredients, which modern 

novels^ romances, and such like publicationsj 

are principally made up of. 

The complaint is too true, respecting 6oM 

sexes; young persons for want of something 

better to read^ often have recourse to such 

books as are calculated, and tend only, to 

excite passions of the most dangerous nature ; 

conscious hereof, the Editor of the following 

Treatise, has ejictr&cted from various mjiscj^l'^ 

lanies, what he thinks roost likely to be GL pledd^' 

ing anti^ot^.^oXhe poison abovementioped f 

and earnestly recommends it to the pertfsal' 

of every youth^ ,who .wishes to be instructed in 

the attainment of Virtue, Wisdom and true 

F*i*iciTy.» . . 
Frederick Place, May 16, 1811. G. W. 
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THE 

YOUNG MORALIST, 

3[n H^xoM anil der^e* 

RURAL PROBITY ; 

OB, 

HONBSTY IS THE BEST POLICT. 

jin interesting NftrhUi^ 



PERRIN, a rural swain^ was born in a 
small village in Devonshire; when he came 
into the world, Poverty received him into 
her cold embraces ; he lost both his father 
and mother before he could pronounce 
their names; he owed his maintenance to 
public charity; he learned to read and 
write ; this was the utmost extent of his 
education. At the age of Jif teen he hired 
himself to a farmer ; he was entrusted with 
the care of a flock. Lucetta, a young girl 
of the neighbourhood, at the same time 
tended her father's sheep. She led them to 
pasturei?, where she often metyVrriri^ yiU9 

B 
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paid her all the little services, aud assidui- 
ties that were possible at his age, and bis 
situation. Their custom of being together, 
their quiet occupations, their innocence 
and goodness of heart, their officious at- 
tention to each other, produced a mu- 
tual attachment. 

They were fond of each others company; 
they waited with impatience for the hour 
at which they usually met in the mea- 
dow; they quitted it with regret, because 
when they were to leave it, they were to 
separate. Their young hearts were sus- 
ceptible ; they already felt the passion of 
love, though they were ignorant of its na- 
ture and tendency. Five years glided 
away in innocent amusements ; their sen- 
timents grew more animated and ardent; 
they never met without the warmest emo- 
tions, which were heightened by the art- 
less expressions of their love. Lucetta 
frequently checked Perrin's passion, not 
without regretting the constraint to which 
she was subjected by her conscious and 
ingenuous modesty ; Perrin sighed, and 
imitated her cautious behaviour. They 
both wished to be united by wedlock, and 
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commuDicated to each other thdr mutual 
desire.* Marriage is the finalobjectof ra<* 
rallove. SedacementisDOtknowninthe 
innocent village ; the coquette and the 
man of intrigue are characters not to be 
met with there. 

Perriu intended to ask Lucetta of her la* 
ther; he commimicated his intention to his 
mistress, who blushed at the proposal, yet 
frankly acknowledged that it gave hem 
very sensible pleasure. She did not, how^ 
ever, chuse to be present at the intervievr 
between him and her father; she told her 
lover she was going to the neighbouring 
town next day, desired him to avail him^ 
self of herabdence, and to aeqnaiuther, in 
the evening, vrith his success. The young 
man at the appointed time, flew to Lucet* 
ta's father. He opened his mind to hiio 
without reserve. Studied persuasion and 
art are not the talents of rustic oraton^L 
H e frankly told him that he loved Lucetta; 
— You love my daughter, answered the 
old man abruptly ! You would marrj/ her ! 

* Virtaons loTe dwells only in innocsnt andrirtnons minds ; 
bat vickms desires are the baneful oiTsprins of contaminated 
affections. 
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Are you in earnest, Perrin ? How do you 
propose to live ? Have you cloaths to give 
her ? Have you a roof to cover her? Have 
you food to support her? You are a ser-^ 
Tanty you have nothing. Lucetta is not 
rich enough to maintain herself and you. 
Perrin, you are not in a condition to keep 
a wife and family. I have hands, replied. 
Perrin, I have health and strength. A 
man who loves his wife never wants em-- 
ployment; and what industry would I not 
exert to maintain Lucetta ? Hitherto, I 
have gained eight ppunds every year ; I 
have saved twenty ; they will defray the 
expencesof the wedding. I will workmore 
diligently; my savings will augment; I 
shall be able to take a little farm; the rich- 
est inhabitants of our village have begun 
as poorly as I shall set off in life; why 
may I not succeed as well as they ? Very 
true, Perrin, you are young, you must 
wait for some time yet ; when I find you 
are a rich man, my daughter is your's ;* 
but till then^ make me no more such ab* 
surd and romantic proposals. 

* This b too much the language of fathers in the present 
day ; a prudent care is ni»rpjiAary, but riches cannot secure 
happiness. 
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Perrin coald obtain no other answer ; he 
ran to meet Lucetta ; she soon found he 
was deeply affected with his disappoint- 
ment ; she read on his face the tidings he 
Mras going to announce. My father then 
has refused you. Ah, Lucetta, how un- 
happy I am to have been boni poor ! But 
I have not lost all hope; my situation may 
change; your husband would have spared 
no pains to procure you a comfortabi^e 
subsistence ; will not your lover do as 
much, to have the happiness of one day 
possessing you; we shall yet be united ; f 
TiriU not quit the delightful prospect. I 
conjure you to keep your heart for me ; 
remember you have pledged it to me. 
Should your father propose a match for 
you, Lucetta ! That is the only misfor- 
tune lean fear: your compliance would 
terminate my life. And could I, Perrin, 
marry any one but you ? No, if 1 am not 
your wife, 1 will be the wife of no other 
man upon earth. 

They held this conversation as they 
walked along the road, but night advanc- 
ing, obliged them to quicken their pace. 
The evening was dark ; Perrin's foot hit 
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against something in the road/andhe fell. 
He searched for what occasioned hisjfal); 
he finds it ; it is a heavy bag ; he takes it 
up; and curious to know what it contains, 
he goes with Lucetta into a field, where a 
fire, which the peasants had lighted in the 
day-time, was yet burning. By the light 
of this fire he opens the bag, and finds 
gold in it. What do I see, cried Lucetta! 
Ah, Perrin, you are become rich ! It is 
possible, replied Perrin, that it is now in 
my power to possess you ? Can Heaven 
have been so propitious to our love as to 
bestow upon me what will procure your 
father's consent to our marriage, and make 
us happy ? This idea infuses joy into 
their souls. They view the gold with ea^ 
gemess, almost distrustful of their eyes ; 
sometimes they quit the shining object, 
and look on each other with tenderness 
and transport. Their first surprize being 
abated they count the sum; it amounts to 
one hundred pounds. They are enchants 
ed with their welcome treasure. Ah, Lu- 
cetta, cries Perrin, your father can no Ion- 
ger opposemyhap^iess. Lucetta cannot 
find words to answer him, but her eyes 
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are aBiniated and eloquent ; she pressed 
her lover's hand with rapture. Perrin i$ 
DOW certain that his bliss wit! soon be rsl* 
tified : he embraces his mistress with ar«^ 
dour and extacy : he is absorbed in the 
idea of his approaching feliciiy. 
' Amiable Lucetta, cries he, how dear is 
this fortune to me, for I shall share it with 
you! They tie up their treasure, and pro- 
ceed towards Lucetta's father's, for they 
were determined to shew it immediately 
to the old man. They were now neat 
this house, when on a sudden Perrin 
stopped. By this gold»says he, we expect 
to be happy; but is it ours? Itundoubt^ 
edly belongs to a traveller: the fair at 
Woolston is just ended. Some merchant 
has probably lost it in his return home; at 
this very moment, whilst we are giving 
ourselves up to joy, he perhaps, is a prey 
to despair. — Your reflection is terrible* 
answered Lucetta. The unhappy mail 
without doubt is in the utmost distress: 
Can we enjoy what belongs to him? You 
make me» tremble. — We were Carrying 
this money to your father, replied Perrin; 
through its influe&oe^ he would lidques^ 
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tionably have consented ta make ub hap 
py : but could we have been happy in 
usurping the property of another ? Let 
us go to the rector of our parish, he has 
always shewn me great humanity ; he re- 
commended me to the master whom I 
now serve ; I should take no material 
6tep without consulting him. 

The rector was at home. Perrin gave 
him the bag which he had found. He 
owned that he at first looked upon it as 
a gift from heaven : he acquainted him 
with his love of Lucetta, and with the 
obstacle which his poverty bad been to 
their union. 

The good man was all attention, he 
gave them looks of paternal affection ; 
their behaviour awoke the sensibility of 
his soul ; he saw the ardour of a mutual 
passion glisten in their eyes; he admired 
their passion, but he more admired their 
probity. He applauded their generous 
conduct. Perrin, said he, cherish these 
sentiments as long as you live. The 
consciousness of them will make you hap- 
py, and they will draw down from Provi* 
dence a blessing on your endeavours. 
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We shall find the owner of this monkey ; 
he will recorapence your integrity ; to hia 
reward I will add a part of the money I 
have saved : Lucetta shall be your's ; 1 
will take upon me to obtain her father's 
consent ; you are worthy of each other. 
If the money which you have deposited 
with me is not reclaimed, it belongs t<i 
the poor ; you are the poor ; in restoring 
it to you, I shall think that I act in obe« 
dience to Providence, who, by your findr 
ing it, and lodging it with me, has already 
marked you as an object of his favour. 

The two lovers retired, satisfied with 
having done their duty, and enlivened 
with the hope of being united. 

The bag was proclaimed in the rector*s 
parish ; advertisements of it were posted 
up atVeinfieid, and all the neighbouring 
villages. It was claimed by many avari-* 
cious and selfish persons ; but none of 
them gave an accurate account of the sum 
the specie, and the bag which contained it. 
In the mean time, the rector did notfor^ 
;et that he had promised to espouse 
^errin's interest. He took a little farna. (os 
him, he bought him cattle and imple* 
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nients of husbandry, and two montks 
after, he married him to Lucetta. 

The hearts of the fortunate couple^ 
who now had arrived to the summit of 
their wishes, daily overflowed with gra- 
titude to heaven, and to the rector. 

Perrin was industrious ; Lucetta wa^ 
attentive to her domestic affairs. Hiey 
paid their landlord with the most rigid 
punctuality ; they lived moderately on 
their profits, and were happy. 

Two years expired, and the money was 
not reclaimed by the owner. The rector 
thought it superfluous to wait any longer; 
he took it to the virtuous pair whom he 
had united. My children, said he, enjoy 
the bounty of Providence without abus- 
ing it : this one hundred pounds is yours 
now ; employ it to your honest advan* 
tage. If you should ever discover the law- 
ful owner of it, you ought undoubtedly 
to restore it to him ; dispose of it in such 
a manner, that though you change the 
substance, you may retain tbe value. 

Perrin followed his advice ; he resolved 
to purchase the farm which he rented. It 
was to be sold, and was estimated at more 



 KURAl. FROBITT 
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than one hundred pounds, but for ready 
money Perrinhoped to buy it atthatsutn. 
The gold which he found, he only looked 
upon as a deposit^ it could not (he 
thought) be better secured, and the 
rightful poi^essor, if he should ever meet 
lyith him, could not be a loser. 

The rector approved the project, and 
the purchase was soon niade. As Per- 
rin was now proprietor of the fond which 
he had farmed, he bestowed more pains 
in the cultivation of it. His fields being 
kept in better order, and more improved, 
yielded a larger produce. He lived in that 
ease and abundance which he had been 
ambitious to obtain for Lucetta. Two 
children successively blessed their union; 
they rejoiced to see themselves renewed 
in those tender pledges of their love* 
Perrin, in returning from the field, vms 
usually met by his wife, who presented 
his children to him ; he embraced them 
xVith transport, and then clasped Lucetta 
in his arms. The children were eageriy 
officious about* their father ; one wiped 
the sweat fVom his face, the other attempt- 
ed to ease him of his spade. He smiled 
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at their feeble efforts, caressed them 
again, and thanked heaven for having 
given him an affectionate wife, and chil- 
dren who resembled him- 

Some years after the old reOtor died, 
and Perrin and Lucetta lamented his 
death; their minds dwelt afresh on what 
they owed to bis humanity; the reflection 
made them contemplate their own situa- 
tion. We too shall die, said they, and 
leave our farm to our children. It is not 
our property. If he to whom it belongs 
should return, they would be deprived of 
it for ever ; we shall take the right of ano- 
ther with us to the grave. This idea they 
could not support; delicate in their integ- 
rity, they could not be happy while thieir 
consciences charged them with the least 
appearan ce of fraud . They i mm ed iatel y 
had a declaration drawn, and signed by 
the principal inhabitants of the village, 
which set forth the tenure by which they 
held their farm. They lodged the decla- 
ration in the* hands of the new rector* 
This precaution, which they thought ne^ 
cessary to enforce a restitution that ji^s^ 
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tice might exact at their children, set 
their luinds at ease.* 

PerriD had now been settled in his farm 
ten years. One day, after a forenoon's 
hard labour, as he was going home to din* 
ner, he saw two men overturned in a 
chaise on the high road, a small distance 
from his house. He ran. to their assist* 
ance, offered them his draught horses to 
convey their baggage ; he begged of them 
to go with him, and accept such refresh- 
ment as his humble roof afforded. The 
travellers were not hurt by theirfall. This 
is a very unlucky place to tua, said one 
of them, I cannot pass it witli6ut suffer* 
ing some misfortune* . 

A great mischance befel me here about 
twelve years ago ; I was returning from 
the fair at Woodston, and near this spot, 
I lost one hundred pounds. But did you 
neglect, said Perriui who heard him with 
attention, to make proper enquiries for 
your money? It was notin my power, re- 
plied the stranger, to take the usual m^ 
thods to recover it. I was just going to 

• How many would have 4ho«igh^ tli<Bm8elves bappy, ai^d 
l>«en ewy M^ithoat this rare instancic^f rural probUy? 
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tiie JSast Indies ; the vessel ia which I^ 
was to sail would not have waited for 
me ; all the expedients i could have fal- 
len upon to regain my nniney would ush 
doubtedly have been fruitless, and <^ 
delay they would have occasioned, 
would have been more prejudicial to we 
than the loss of it. 

Thisdiscoursemade Perrin's heart leap 
with joy ; be repeated his rnvitatioo with 
mora ^arnestuess ; he intreated the gen- 
tlemen to accept of the asylum which be 
offered tbetn; he assured them that his 
fapus0 was the nearest, and the most com- 
iqodious habitation of the place; they 
complied with his request, and he went 
on first, to shew them the way. He soon 
met his wife^ who, aecording to custom, 
came to meet him ; be desired her to has* 
ton home, and prepare a dinner for his 
guests. On their arrival, he brought them 
Qome refreshment, apd renewed4he conr 
versation of the one hundred pounds. 
By the sequel of the traveller's discourse, 
be was convinced that he was the man 
to whom he owed a restitution ; he went 
to the new rector, informed him of what 
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he had learned, and begged that he 
vould do him the favour to ditie with 
him. He accepted bis ioTitation, and 
aoeoiDpfiQied him, admiring (as he went) 
the joy of the peasant on a discoTery 
tirbicb might be his rnia« 

Dinner is served up ; the travellers are 
charmed witi) the bos}»tality uf Perrin ; 
tbey admire his domestic economy, the 
benevolence of his heart, the frankness 
of his foehavioiir, the ingennons and en«- 
g^gii^ manner of Loce^ta^ her assiduities 
and her kindness. They caress the chil- 
dreiK After dinner, Perrin shevf s them 
hishouse^ garden and cattle; he informs 
them of the situation, fertility, and pro« 
duce of his fields. All thks added he to 
tbe kri(veller, (on whose account h^ was 
BO particular) belongs to you ; the money 
«ibich yon lost fell into my han^s; when I 
Ibund it, it was not likely to be reclaimed, 
] bought this farm with it, which I always 
iBtended to give up to him, wl>o should 
convince me that he had a just right to it. 
I now resign it to you; iff had died with^ 
out finding you, ihe rector has a deed 
ivhich eonfipms your property. . 
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The stranger was for some moments 
lost in amazement. He read the writing 
which the rector put into his hand. He 
looked earnestly on Perrin» on Lucetta^ 
and their children* Where am I, at 
lengthy exclaimed he ! and what have I 
heard ! What an uncommon manner of 
proceeding! What virtue, wtiatnoble»eM 
of soul ! Have you nothing to depend 
upon but this farm,- added he ? No ; 
but if you do aot sell it,, you will need a 
farmer, and I hope you will give me the 
preference. 

Your probity deserves a diflferer^t recam- 
pence. ' It is now twelve years smce I lost 
the sum which you found; in that time 
God has blessed my commerce, it has 
been greatly extended, it has prospered ; 
it is long since I ceased to feel the effects 
of my loss ; your restitution now would 
not make me richer ; you merit this little 
fortune ; Providence has made you a pre- 
sent of it; I could not take it from ypu 
without offending my Creator. Keep 
it ; it belongs to you ; or, if I must have 
a right to it, I give it you ; you might 
have kept it, I never should have claioh 
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ed it ; what man would have acted like 
you ?* 

He immediately tore the deed which 
the rector had given him. The world, said 
he^ should be acquainted with your gene- 
rous action. A deed to ratify my resig- 
nation in your favour ; your right to the 
farm, and that of your children is not ne- 
cessary; however, it shall be executed, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of your 
disinterestedness and honour. 

Perrin and Lucetta fell at the feet of 
the, traveller. He raised and embraced 
them. A notary was sent for, he engros- 
sed the deed, but never had drawn up one 
of such noble contents. Perrin shed tears 
of grsltitude and joy, My children, said 
he, kiss the hand of your benefactor. Lu- 
cetta, by the generosity of this worthy man 
the farm is now become oar own, hence- 
forth we may enjoy it without remorse. 

Perrin and Lucetta, in their vacant 
hours, often paid encomiums to the me- 
mory of the old rector, the guardian of 

• Hone&ty, ia the tattered garb of indigence, may justly 
claim the rewards of generosity aad benevolence from the 
rich iuid prosperous. 
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their innocence, and the first promoter of 
their happiness. While they dwelt on the 
pleasing subject, tears of gratitude and af- 
fection started from their eyes. His pre- 
cepts had made an indelible impressioa 
upon their minds, and by their constant 
observance of them, they hoped to meet 
him again in another and better worlds 

MORAL. 

Hence learn Reader, whoever thou art, that 
generosity, probity, ane^ justice, are some of the 
most amiable qualities of the human mind, and 
frequently are like virtue, their own frmard* 



THE 

ERRONEOUS JUDGMENT 

OF 

MORTALS: 

2in Oriental '^Au 

* ^ 

WE SEC AN9.KN0W BUT IN FART« 

BOZALDAB, Califf of Egypt, had 
dwelt securely for many years in- the silk^ 
en pavilions of pleasure, and had every 
morning anointed his bead with the oil of 
gladness, when his only sou, Abofam,(fer 
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m\om he had crowded his treasures mth 
gold, extended his dominions with con- 
quests, and secured them with impregv- 
nable fortresses) was suddenly wounded 
«s be was hunting with an arrow from au 
uitknown hand, and expired in the field. 
Bozaldab, in the distraction of grief aad 
despair, refused to return to his palace, / 
and retired to the gloomiest grotto in the 
neighbouring mountain ; he there rolled 
bitinself in the dust, tore away the hairs 
of his hoary beard, and dashed the cap 
of consolatiiHi^ offered him by patience, 
to the ground. He suSered not his min- 
strels to approQch his presence; butli&- 
teiied to the screams of the melaincholy 
Inrds of midnigbtthat flftthroughtbesoli* 
tary vaults and echoing chambers of the 
pyramids. ^>Can that God be benevolent, 
he cried, who thus wounds the soul, as 
irom a» ambush with unexpected sorrow^ 
and crushes his creature in a moment with 
irreniediless cal^MDoity ? Ye lying In>ans, 
talk no more of the justice, and kindness 
of an all-directing Providence ! He, who> 
yon pretend reigns in heaven, is Kiirfar 
from protecting the m^iserable sons of men. 
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that he perpetually delights to blast the 
sweetest flower in the garden of hope ; 
and, like a malignant giant, to beat down 
the strongest'tower of happiness, with the 
iron mace of his avenging anger^ If this 
Being possessed the goodness and the 
power, with which flattering priests have 
invested him,, he woald doubtless be 
inclined and able to banish those evils 
which render the world a dungeon of dis- 
tress, a vale of vanity and woe. I will 
continue in it no longer !'* 

At that moment be furiously raisied his 
hand, which despair bad. armed with a 
dagg^, to strike it deep into his bosom ; 
when suddenly thick flashes of l^htning 
shot through the cavern, and a Being of 
more than human beauty and magnitude, 
arrayed in azure robes, crowned with 
amaranth, and waving a branch of palm 
in his right hand, arrested the arm of the 
trembling Califf, and said,^ with a majes- 
tic smile, ' Fallow me to the top of yon- 
der mountain/ 

•' Look from hence, said the heavenly 
conductor, lamColoe, the angel of peace; 
Jook from hence into the vale below." 
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Bozaldab obeyed, and beheld a barren, 
8oltry, and solitary island, in the midst 
of which, sat a pale, meagre, and ghastly 
figure ; it was a merchant just perishing 
i^ith famine, and lamenting that he could 
find neither wild berries, nor a single 
spring in this forlorn uninhabited desert ; 
and begging the protection of heaTen a- 
gainst the tygers that would certainly de- 
stroy him, since he had consumed the 
last fuel he had collected, to make night- 
ly fires to affright them. He then cast a 
casket of jewels on the sand as trifles of 
no use ; and crept feeble and trembling 
to an eminence, where he was accustomed 
to sit every evening to watch the setting 
sun, and to make a signal to any ship that 
might fortunately approach the island. 

** Inhabitant of heaven, cried Bozal- 
dab, suffer not this wretch to perish by 
the fury of wild beasts." " Peace, said 
the angel, and observe." 

He looked again, and beheld a vessel 
approach the desolate isle. What words 
can paint the rapture of the starving mer- 
chant, when the captain offered to trans- 
port him to his pative country, if he 
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would reward him with half the jewfels 
in hks casket ! No f^oner had this mer* 
ciiess commaaderreceii^ed the stipulated 
sum, than he held a con^Uation with his 
crew» and they agreed to seize tibeire^ 
maining jewels, and leave tbeiuihappjr 
exile in the gaaie helpless and lamentable 
condition in which th^Qy first di^coVened 
him. He wept and tremUed, iiitfaated 
and implored, in vain. 

'^ Will heaven permit snch injtolke tn 
be practised!" exclaimed BosaldatK 
** Look again, said the angel, and behold 
the very ship, in which, short sighted 
as thou art, tboa wishest the merchant 
might embark, dashed in pieces on a rock { 
dost thou not hear the cries of the Hik- 
ing sailors? Presame not to direct the 
Governor of the Universe in his disposal 
of events. The man whom thoa hast 
pitied shall be taken from his dreary}so>K^ 
tude, but not by the method tboii wdntdst 
prescribe. His vice was avarice, by ni^ich 
he became at once abominabieand wretch* 
ed ; he fancied there was some mighty 
charm in wealth, which, like the wand of 
Abdiel, would gratify every wish, andohe 
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yfieAe eitfy fekt. This wealtb» he has now 
been tatigbt not only to despise, but to 
abhor; he cast hisjcrvveb upon tbesand, 
and confessed them to be useless : he ot- 
fered part of them to the mariner and per- 
ceived them to be pernicious ; he has now 
learned, that they are rendered useful or 
vain, good or evil, only by the situation 
and temper of the possessor. Happy is 
^e whom distress has taught wisdom ! 
But turn thine eyes to another and more 
krteresting scene." 

The Califf instantly beheld a magnifi«> 
cent palace, adorned with the statues of 
his ancestors wrought in Jaspar; the ivory 
doors of which turning on hinges of the 
gold of Golconda, discovered a throne of 
diamonds, surrounded with the rajas of 
fifty nations, and with ambassadors in 
various habits, and of different complex«- 
ions, on which sat Aboram, the much la- 
mented son of Bozaldab, and by his side, 
a Princess fairer than an Houri. 

'* Gracious Alia ! it is my son, cried the 
Califf, O let me hold him to my heart." 
*^ Thou canst not grasp an unsubstantial 
visioUi replied the angel : I am now shew** 
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ing theei what would have been the des- 
tiny of thy son, had he continued longer 
on earth." " And why, returned Bozal* 
dab, was he not permitted to continue ? 
Why was I not suffered to be a witness 
of so much felicity and power ?" ** Consi- 
der the secret, replied he, that dwells iu 
the fifth heaven." 

Bozaldab looked earnestly, and saw 
the countenance of his son, on which he 
had been used to behold the placid sodle 
of simplicity, and the vivid blushes of 
health, now distorted with rage, and now 
fixed in the insensibility of drunkenness ; 
it was again animated with disdain, it be- 
camepale with apprehension, and appear- 
ed to be withered by intemperance ; his 
hands were stained with blood, and he 
trembled by turns with fury and terror* 
The palace so lately shining with orien- 
tal pomp, changed suddenly into the cell 
of a dungeon, where his son lay stretch- 
ed out on the cold pavement, gagged and 
bound, with his eyes put out. Soon after, 
he perceived the favourite Sultana, who 
before was seated by his side, enter with 
a bowl of poison, %vhich she compelleil 
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Aboram to drinkr, and afterwards mar-* 
ried the successor to his throne. 

" Happy, said Coloe, is he whom Pro- 
vidence hath by the angel of death snatch* 
ed from guilt ! from whom that power is 
M^ithheld, which, had he possessed, woulc) 
have accumulated upon himself yet f^reat- 
er misery than it could bring upon others." 

^* It is enough, cried Bozaldab, I adore 
the inscrutable schemes of Omniscience ! 
From what dreadful evils, hath my son 
been rescued, by a death, which I rashly 
bewailed as unfortunate and premature ; 
a death of innocence and peace, which 
hath blessed his memory upon earth, and 
transmitted his spirit to the skies." 

*^ Cast away the dagger, replied the 
heavenly messenger^ which thou wast 
preparing to plunge into thine own heart* 
Exchange complaint for silence, and 
doubt for adoration. Can a mortal look 
down without giddiness and stupefaction 
into the vast abyss of eternal wisdom ? 
Can a mind less than infinite, perfectly 
comprehend any thing among an infinity 
of objects mutually relative? Can the 
pbannels cut to receive the annual inuu* 
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datioDS of the Nile or the Ganges, contain 
the waters of the ocean ? Remember that 
perfect happiness cannot he-conferred on 
a creature ; for perfect happiness is an 
attribute as incommunicable as perfect 
power and eternity/' 

While the angel was speaking thus, he 
stretched out his pinions to fly back to the 
empyreum ; and the flutter of his wing» 
was like the rushing of a cataract. 

MORAL. 

Learn hence the tvisdom of vesication to the 
disposah of Omnipotence, and thefollif ofdiscon^ 
tent in the station thou art placed in. 



^ THE 

VIRTUOUS COURTIER, 

9n tmtm Vale. 

VIRTUE IB ITS OWN REWARD. 

The CaliffMahadi, of the race of the 
Abassides, was a lover of letters, and of 
pleasures. Jacoub was his favourite cour«» 
tier, who like his master, had a taste for 
(he fine arts. Jacoub sung delightfully, 
and possessed an uncommon share of vi* 
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v,acity and genius. Wheo Ihe prince gave 
an entertainment, he could not enjoy it 
without Jacoub's musical voice, and the 
bright sallies of his wit. He would oftea 
even admit him into his Haram.* For the 
Califfs were not then so subject to jea- 
lousy, as the oriental Princes were after- 
wards ; a passion which has been ever 
increasing among the Mussulmed. 

One day Jacoub having dined with his 
sovereign, he mounted his horse to retum 
home. He fell and broke his leg. The 
Califf being informed of this accident, ex- 
pressed so much grief on the occasion, 
was so assiduous and anxious for the re- 
covery of his friend, that he raised the 
jealousy of all those who had not the good 
fortune, like Jacoub, to please their mas- 
ter. Many of them determined to at- 
tempt the ruin of this favourite. They 
concerted measures to excite suspicions 
against him in the mind of the Prince ; 
while Jacoub's leg was healing, helost the 
favour and confidence of his master ; for 
at court, more than at any other place, 
the absent are always in the wrong. 

* Tbe apurtment pf the uromen- 
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The CaliflThad received several itifot^ 
mations that Jacoub did secret services 
for the family of the Alides, hi9 rivals and 
enemies. When his old favourite was 
recovered, instead of betraying the least 
suspicion of him, he affected to give him 
fresh testimonies of his confidence. Hav^ 
lug one day taken him a part, he thus ac- 
costed him : Jacoub, 1 must own my 
weakness to you, I detest and dread Me- 
hemet, of the family of the Alides: I durst 
Dever venture to banish him from Bag- 
dad. I must get rid of him. 

The favourite represented to his master, 
that Mehemet, a man withoutfriends, and 
without credit, was rather an object of 
pity, than revenge. No matter, replied the 
Califf, his existence disturbs me, and I 
sacrifice it to my safety ; I dare not bring 
him to a public execution ; that would 
raise too strong a compassion for his fate. 

The care of ridding me of him I trust 
to you. I have him here ; I shall put 
him into your hands. Consider that the 
peace of your master's mind depends on 
you. But so important a service must 
not want its recompence ; I give yoa the 
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fair^lave who supped virith us yesterday ; 
and to that present I add twenty thou- 
sand pieces of gold. 

Jacoub answered in terms of gratitude, 
as he found further remonstrances would 
be vain. The Califf immediately gave or- 
ders that the slave, with the unhappy vic- 
tim of royal jealousy, should be deliver- 
ed to him ; and that the money, the price 
tof the blood he was to shed, should be 
. paid him. 

Jacoub, more anxious for Mehemet, 
than pleased with the possession of the 
beautiful slave, conducted them both to 
his palace. He had scarce entered it, 
when Mehemet, who strongly suspected 
the CaliflTs intention, fell atthefeet of him, 
whom he concluded was to be his execu- 
tioner. Do not imagine, said Jacoub to 
him, that my master has any design upon 
your life ; and it would be still weaker in 
you to imagine that he could have so far 
.mistaken me as to chuse me for the in- 
strument of your death. It is true, your 
high birth, and your pretensions, give him 
uneasiness : you must swear to me by the 
soul of the prophet, and by that of the 
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respectable Ali, from whom you are de- 
scended, that you will never think of 
dethroning Mahadi, nor of forming any 
party against him. 

Mehemety happy to come off so easily, 
took the oath required of him. I must 
exact another condition of you, added 
Jacoub, that you never appear again at 
Bagdad. But as you must have some- 
thing to support you, my master makes 
you a present of this sum. He then gave 
bim the twenty thousand pieces of gold, 
which he had received. 

The manner in which he had conduct- 
ed this affair, was soon known to the Ca- 
liff, for the fair slave so generously given 
up to bim, was only a spy set over his ac* 
tions by the jealous Mahadi. The exas- 
perated Califf sent for the pretended trai^ 
tor: How have you acquitted yourself, 
said he to him in a rage, of the commis** 
31011 with which I charged you ? Jacoub 
was going to answer him with the fideli- 
ty of a subject, and frankness of a friend. 
But the Prince interrupted him : Wretch, 
thou hast let my victim escape ! I own 
I have replied Jacoub. It was my duty 
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(to save yoa from the comiDission of a 
crime of which you were making me the 
accomplice) not to be the tool of your sus« 
picion and cruelty. Providence made 
you our sovereign to protect the weak ; 
and you have no more right, than the 
meanest of your subjects, capriciously to 
take the life of any man. It is your 
province to punish the guilty, and not to 
shed the blood of the innocent.* 

The Prince, struck with the courage 
of Jacoub, and the force of his words, 
took him again into favour. 

1 only thought you, said he, an agree- 
able courtier ; I nowfind you a true friend^ 
mid a generous disinterested man : yoa 
have preferred the protection of inno- 
cence to your own interest, and you have 
told me salutary truths at the hazard of 
your life. Your honest admonitions hath 
illuminated my mind ; henceforth I will 
circumscribe my unlimited power, by the 
laws of conscience and of reason. My 

* However it may be a tnith in politics^ that a king cannot 
do wrong, it is often proved a falsehood tn morality -, kings, 
emperon, and magistrates are batmen, and all men areliabig 
tQ err. 

T0 ^rr is luvnatii td forgive; didne^ Pi»p'>- 
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jealousy or resentment shall never again 
invade the unalienable rights of mankind. 
I shall not, however, hesitate to inflict a 
severe punishment upon those who shall 
for the future misrepresent you to me. I 
have had a most convincing proof of your 
disinterested loyalty and integrity. If our 
enemies must henceforth be my enemies ; 
the enemies of good government and of 
virtue. 

MORAL. 

Hence learns Reader ^ whether young or old, that 
a constant and unshaken perseverance in the paths 
o/ViiiTUE, Truth, a wd Honesty, tpi// gam 
the veneration even of our enemies, and may soon* 
er or later make them our friends. 



FILIAL PIETY: 

or, 

Viz V^fMt of ^mtttma* 

Takfn from real life* 

DUTY to PARENTS IS THE FIRST COMMANDMEKT WITH 
PROMISE. EXODUS |LX« 12, 

HONESTUS was born in the west of 
England, of a genteel family, who gave 
him an education equal to hiB birth. 
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His parents, who were married yonug^ 
were as indulgent as a child could wish, 
and before they arrived at the age of twen- 
ttf'One^ they had two children, Honestus 
and Calista : but as4he history of the lat- 
ter would do no credit to a family still re-» 
jsiding in that part of the kingdom, we will 
Jet the veil of oblivion drop over her life, 
and confine ourselves to that of Honestus. 

Honestus having finished his studies at 
Oxford, was intended by his indulgent pa* 
rents for thebar, in consequence of which 
he was placed to one of the most eminent 
in that profession ; and such was his de- 
portment, that he promised to be at least 
equal to his preceptor* 

But as all earthly beings are subject to 
change, such was to be the fate of Hones- 
tus ; who, from a series of misfortunes 
which befel his parents, was no longer to 
enjoy that tranquility of mind which he 
had in the juvenile part of his life pos- 
sessed. 

His father to avoid his creditors (owing 
to some failures in the Alley) was obliged 
to fly his native country; his mother 
struck with this, and the apprehension of 
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her darling son being cast off by his mas- 
ter, (whicli happened soon after) and the 
indiscretion of her daughter, was bereft 
of her senses. 

In this situation^ what was Honestus 
to do ? He could not dig, to beg he was 
ashamed/ Although bom of a good fami- 
ly, and some even living in affluence, he 
soon experienced from his nearest rela* 
tions a coolness of behaviour which hurt 
the sensibility of his mind. 

He therefore, by the advice of his ac- 
quaintance, and assisted by them with 
some money, determined to try another 
climate,andaccordingly embarked forthe 
West Indies, hoping to find the hearts of 
the people equally warm with theclimate* 

A character like Honestus could not be 
long in any nation without being taken 
notice of; the goodness of his under- 
standing, cultivated by a fine education, 
his affable behaviour, and genteel deport- 
ment, was a certain recommendation for 
him to the more sensible and feeling part 
of mankind. 

An unforeseen, and, perhaps, unheard 
of circumstance, brought him into ahigh* 
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et rank in life, than he had ever before 
experienced. Honestus from his youth, 
had been a great admirer of the theatres, 
and had some inclination, when misfor-- 
tunes first fell upon his family, to have 
made an attempt in that way of life, but 
the pride of those friends, who afterwards . 
refused him subsistence, prevented it. It 
chanced a proposal was made by some 
youngladies and gentlemen (as there were 
neither playhouses or players on the is- 
land) to perform a play for their own a- 
musement. The one chosen was Hamlet^ 
in which character, on the first perform* 
ance, Honestus acquitted himself with 
such universal approbation, that he was 
requested to perform ittwice more, which 
his natural disposition, (little thinking of 
t;he good fortune which would follow) 
prompted him to do. 

In this place, it may not be unnecessary 
to make a short digression, lest from the 
success of Honestus, in only three even- 
ings harmless amusement, the tale may 
excite some unthinking youths, allured by 
the gaudy embellishments of the theatres, 
and the luxury in which those who rise to 
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any degree of eminence in their profession 
live, to launch into that way of life. 

But far be it from the Editor's intention 
to draw such characters in an amiable 
light. It is here introduced as a circum- 
stance which happened not many years 
since in real life, to shew, that it is in the 
power bf an overruling Providence, to 
permit the greatest incidents to follow thei 
most trivial circumstances when set 
about with ^ virtuous intention. God 
itiay, and sometimes does, bringgood out 
of evil, but it is no part of our duty to do 
evil, that good may ppme of it. But to 
proceed : 

From that day, Honestus was univer- 
sally taken notice of; he was admired 
and (esteemed by all ranks of people ; not 
the greatest on the island werQ ashamed 
Cff being seen in his company, an (d, in a few 
months^ through a series of good fortune, 
he found himself one of the most efnjnent 
of his profession on the island. 

The change of his fortune did not 
change his heart ; duty, love, and grati- 
tude were firmly rooted in it. Thesitua- 
tiop in whipl) ^e had |eft his parent ; love 
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for one whom he adored, and to Trhom 
he had promised marriage, when in Eng- 
land, and gratitude towards those friends 
who had assisted him with the means to 
place him in that way of life, rushed at 
once like a torrent on his mind. 

To discharge these obligations, imme- 
diately occurred to hipi on (his transition 
of fortune; he accordingly, by the first 
vessel that sailed for England, sent over 
a remittance to defray theexpence of his 
mother s past and present wants, settled 
a genteel annuity on her for life, and dis- 
charged every obligation he had received 
from his friends ; with a letter, acquaint- 
ing the object of his wishes, that his situ- 
ation in life was changed for the better, 
requesting her to embark as soon as pos- 
sible to complete his happiness. 

On the return of the vessel, Honestus 
found his joys completed, as it not only 
brought over the woman he loved, but the 
news that his mother was restored to her 
senses, and his father returned to Eng- 
land ; that his unhappy sister had bee^ 
long since dead, and that the anpuity 
which he had settled on his niother, 
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would support them independent of the 
world; and render their situation in life as 
comfortable as it could be in his absence. 
Soon after the arrival of the intended 
bride, the n.upjial ceremony was perform- 
ed, and Providence quickly blessed them 
with two children, 

Sweet as their mother^ s beauty. 

But nearly the same vicissitudes of for- 
tune which had happened to Honestus, 
befel the person who was one of the first 
that took notice of him on bis arrival 
at the island. 

It dhanced, one morning, as hp was tak- 
ing his usual walk, he met a person 
ineanly dressed, who seemed much dis- 
tressed and agitated at the sight of him. 
The stranger passed him, turned round, 
looked and sighed ! Hooestus. surprised, 
but from his attire not recollecting his 
person, with his wopted goodness of heart 
offered him mpniey. , The stranger took 
it» fell at his feet, and tears ran down his 
cheeks. On raising h im from the gromid, 
judge his surprize when he found him to 
be bis late ms^ster, a man of a ooble and 

4 
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generous disposition, and one who had 
lived in equal affluence. 

Honestus imnjediately invited him to 
his house, and did for him all that friend- 
ship and gratitude could excite; he won* 
dercd at his change, of which he briefly 
informed him as follows : 

That from his leaving the island to the 
present time, he had scarcely enjoyed a 
day's peace, for, while he was in Eng- 
land, he fell a prey to sharpers and false 
friends, who had stripped him of his for- 
tutie,«and left him almost pennyless. tie 
therefore, resolved once more to try his 
fortune in a place that had been before 
so favourable to him, and was at the 
instant Honestus met him, coming to 
bis house. 

Honestus immediately took him into 
his family, made him his chief clerk (a 
place which he had before himself) and 
blessed the Almighty that he had put it 
in his power to make a retaliation to him^ 
to whose liberality and goodness he owed 
his all. One good turn deserves another; 
generosity and gratitude will never gd 
unrewardied by him whose tender mer- 
cies are over all works. 
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After remaining some years on the 
island, and greatly increasing bis fortune, 
(duty, notavarice, reigning uppermost in 
his breast) Honestus expressed a desire 
of returning to his native place, and to 
jpass the remainder of his dqiys with bis 
affectionate parents. 

This proposal entirely suited the incli- 
nation of his amiable consort ; he imme- 
diately settled his affairs on the island, 
raised his master to his former situation, 
embarked amidst the prayers and good 
wishes of the natives, and in a few weeks, 
landed safe in England. 

Honestus full of duty and affection, 
flew to his parents ; tears of joy trickled 
down their cheeks ; emotions^ too strong 
to speak each other's feelings, rise in their 
breasts. The little offspring look on 
their father, then on their mother, then on 
their virtuous grandsire, though un- 
known ! In short, 'twere impossible for 
words to utter, or pen to describe the 
meeting of this once-more happy family : 
Let it suffice to say, that Honestus and 
his amiable wife enjoy the greatest hap- 
piness in the company of their honor'd 
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parents, and the children seem to be bles- 
sed with their virtues. 

From the foregoing narrative we may 
draw this reflection, that it is incumbent 
on every youth, let his situation in life be 
what it may (prosperity or adversity) to 
have an especial regard to the welfare of 
his parents, for to them (next to the 
Creator) we owe our existence. 

MORAL: 

Honour thy father and thy mother ^ that thy 
days may be long in the iand, which the Lord thy 
Godgiveth thee. 



AVARICE PUNISHED : 

AN 

COVETOUSNESS IS IDOLATRY. 

As Omar, the hoary and the wise, was 
sitting at the door of his cell, he looked 
up towards the desart, and saw a cloud 
of dust that ascended from earth to hea- 
ven : the caravan was returning from 
Cairo with merchandize and treasure ; he 
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heard a confused murmur of various- 
sounds, and at length the cainek and the 
multitude appeared. When they came 
up, Omar beckoned with his hand, and 
cried out, hear me, ye sons of traffic, ye 
labourers of anxiety and sorrow: Gold is 
bright as the morning, but fatal as the 
storm at midnight : beware of the silent 
approach of the serpent, beware of the 
bfeauty of woman, but chiefly bjeware of 
the poSver of gold. It is produced among 
poisons in the bowels ot the earth, and 
its fruits are calamity and guilt. The 
caravan stopped, for every one reverenc- 
ed the wisdom and virtue of Omar. I will 
tell you, said Omar, the adventures of 
Sadir, Haran, and Zimur. 

Sadir, Haran, and Zimur, were friends ; 
amiable and young, their feet had not yet 
deviated from the path^ of virtue. They 
set out together on a journey, and as they 
were travelling along the plains of Indos- 
tan, it happened that they found a trea- 
sure. This was at once the test of vir- 
tue, and of friendship. Every heart 
throbbed, and every breast wa6 opened 
to mirth and pleasure. To djivide it. 
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would have been an outragie on the deli- 
cacy and confidence of their amity. Let 
the bounty of heaven, said they, ba the 
common blessing of us all. Mutually to 
share without division, will at once grati- 
fy and increase our confidence and love. 
As they had now the m^ans of enjoy- 
ment, they determined to enjoy ; they 
travelled by shorter stages, and procured 
every accommodation that wealth could 
bny, Whfen they reached the next town, 
Zinmr was deputed by Sadir and Harau 
to procure them provisions, an oflSce that 
suited his taste, his knowledge, and his 
activity. As soon as he was gone, Sadir 
and Harati fixed their eyes upon the trea- 
sure, and sat sbmetinlie silent: at length 
they §tole a glaface at each other, each 
was conscious to his own wish,' and 
thonghthe saw it reflected from thecoun- 
tenance of his frifeind. They began a con- 
versation, in which this wish was mutu- 
ally disfclofeed by almost imperceptible 
degrees. If we should how secure this 
gold and dfepart, gaid Sadir, whom could 
Ziuiiir bladJe but his own indiscretion; 
would it tiot make two more happy tharj 
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three ? Shall we not gain at least what he 
will lose, and can we deserve an oppor- 
tunity that we neglect to improve ? 

The wise only, said Haran, are appoint- 
ed to prosperity: Zimur has no right to 
share the treasure with us, and we shall 
only fulfil an unchangeable decree, if we 
keep the whole to ourselves. It is true, 
replied Sadir ; but if he should again find 
ns, he may question the determination^ 
and claim his part: this, said Haranmust 
be prevented. The dead are silent, and 
cease from troubling. Such was the wish 
that gold excited in the hearts of Sadir 
and Haran, and such was the crime by 
which it was to be accomplished. Zimur 
returned in the evening, weary with la- 
bour, and pleased with the anticipation 
of refreshment and rest. But his asso- 
ciates seized him at a disadvantage, ex- 
tended him upon the earth, and strangled 
Iiim with his turban. 

When he was dead, they sat down to 
the repast he had provided for them : but 
in a few moments the hand of death was 
upon them. They became pale : they 
shuddered ; ^ ^^^^ sweat covered their 
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limbs, and tfiey gazed at each other with- 
out power to speak. In this speechless 
agony of despair and horror, they both 
sunk down together and expired. 

Was this the work of a divine aveng- 
er ? Did the Almighty punish by con- 
trouling nature, and was Justice miracu-- 
Jous, that guilt might tremble? Is not 
Nature the handmaid of the Almighty, 
and wickedness the cause of his displea% 
sure? Zimur had poisoned the food he 
had obtained, that he might the more 
easily secure the treasure, and get rid of 
his companions. 

The treasure is now without a master, 
to whom shall it belong? Let not your 
hearts, ye sons of men desire it, even in 
secret^ lest the crimes ye now tremble at, 
ye may be ere long induced to commit 
yourselves, and without regret. 

MORAL. 

Avarice is a passion of the most dangerous ten» 
dency, as it often leads to the commission of the 
blackest crimes^ 
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PROVIDENCE VINDICATED j 

OR 

tTf^e 9:nflel ant IS^eimit* 

THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE, ARE DARK AND INTRICATE, 

purzttD WITH Mazes, and perplext with errors ; 

0U& UNDERSTANDING SEARCHES THEM IN VAIN. 

Addison's (Mto. 

A Hermit, far removed from the bustle 
pf tumuitaous life, among other contem- 
platiops, could not but aidmire the me- 
thods of God's providence, hovr out of 
causes which seem bad to us, he produ- 
ced oftentimes good effects ; how he suf- 
fers virtuous andreligious men to be op- 
pressed, and others to prosper; as he 
was entertaining these ideas in his mind, 
a young man appeared to him, and told 
him. Father, I know your thoughts are 
distracted, and I am sent to quiet them, 
therefore, if you will accompany me a 
few days, you shall return well satisfied 
of all those doubts that now distress your 
mind ; «o, goitig along with him, they 
were to pass over a deep river, iVhereon 
there was a narrow bridge, and, meeting 
there with another passenger, the young 
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man jostled biin into the water, aod so 
drowned him. 

The old Hermit beinginmch astonished 
thereat, would faiii have left him, bat his 
guide said : father, be not amazed, for f 
shall give you good reason for what I do, 
and you shall see stranger things than 
this, before you and I part ; bat at last I 
shall settle your judgment and put your . 
mind in full repose . So, going that night 
to lodge in an inn, were there was a crew 
of banditti, and debauched ruffiaim^ the 
young man. joined in their company, and 
revelled with them^ till the morning, while 
the Hermit spent mpst of the night in 
numbering his beads ; but ss soon as they 
Were departed thence, they met with 
some officers who went to apprehend 
that crew of banditti they had. left be- 
hind them. 

The next day, diey c^me to a gentle^ 
man's house which was a fine palace, 
where they received all the courteous 
hospitality which they could wish for^ 
but in the morniqg, as tliey departed, 
there was a child in the cradiQ, which 
was the only, sob of the gentleman^ and 
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the youDg man spying his opportunity, 
strangled the child without concern, and 
then went away. The third day, they 
came to an inn, where the man of the 
house treated them with all the civility 
imaginable, and that ^ra^t^ too, yet the 
young man embezzled a silver goblet, 
and carried it away in his pocket, which 
still more encreased the amazement of 
the Hermit. The fourth day, in the even- 
ing, they came to lodge at another inn, 
where the host was very sullen, and un- 
civil to them, exacting much more than 
the value of what they had spent, yet, at 
parting, the young man bestowed upon 
him the silver goblet which be had stolen 
from that ho?t who had used them so 
kindly. 

The fifth day they went towards a 
great town, but, some miles before they 
came to it, they met a nierchant at the 
close of the day, who had a great charge 
of money about him, and asking the next 
passage to the town, the young man put 
bim in quite a contrary way ; the Hermit 
and his guide being come to the town, at 
thie ^te they espied a devil, which lay as 
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R y^ere centinel, but he was asleep ; th€^y 
found also both men and women at sun* 
dry kindsof sports, some dancing, others 
ringing, with divers sorts of revellings; 
they ^ent afterwards to a convent of 
Capuchines, where about the gate they 
found regions of devils, laying siege to 
that monastery, yet they got in, and lodg<- 
ed there that night ; being awaked the 
next morning, the young man came to 
that cell where the Hermit was lodged, 
and told hjm, 1 know your heart is fidl 
of horror, and your head fuUof eoofusion, 
astonishment, and doubts, from whatyou 
have already seen since the first time of 
our association ; but know, that I am an 
angel sent from heaven to rectify your 
judgment, and to correct your curiosity 
in research of the ways and acts of Pro* 
vidence too far ; for, though separately, 
they may seem strange to the shallow 
apprehension of finite man^ yetconjilnct*^ 
ly, they all tend to prod uce good effects. 
When I pushed the man into the river; 
it was an act of providence, for he was 
going upon a most mischievous design, 
that would have ruined not only his own 

F 
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soul, but destro3^ the party agafnisf 
vbom it wasidteDded ; therefore I pre* 
vented it. 

My convensingall night with that crew 
of rogues, was also an act of Providence, 
for they intended to go a robbing that 
night, but I kept them there purposely 
till the next morning, that the hand of 
justice might seize upon them. 

Touching the kind host from whom I 
took the silver goblet, and the clownish 
or knavish host^ to whom 1 gave it, let 
this demonstrate unto you, thatgood men 
are liable to crosses and losses, whereof 
bad men often reap the benefit; but it 
commonly produce th patience in the one, 
and pride id the other.* 

Concerning that noble gentleman 
whose child I strat>gled after so cour- 
teous an entertainment; know, that /A(i< 
also was an act of Providence, for the 
gentleman was so indulgent and doating 
on his child, being an onfy one, that it 
lessened bis love 'to heaven, so I took 
away the cause. 



* God sometimes sees fit to bring ^ood oat ofeyil, but 
v«r.«pprove» of iioy oa^a doing evil (har go4Mi may come of k^ 
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T^oachitig the merchant ^hom I mis- 
guided ID his way, it was Uke wise an act 
of Profidence, for bad be gone the direct 
xny to this town, he bad been robbed,. 
and his throat cut, therefore I preserved 
bim by tbat devkiticH)* 

Now coucerniag this great and luxtt- 
rioos city, whereas we spied but one 
^e?il which lay asleep without the gate, 
there being so many about this poor con- 
vent, you must consider, that Lucifer, 
being already assured of that riotous 
town, by corrupting their manners every 
day more and more, he needs but one 
sfngle centinel to secure it ; but for this 
holy place of retirement, this monastery 
inhabited by so many devout souls, who 
spend their whole lives in acts of mortifi- 
cation, as exercises of piety and penance, 
he hatb brought so many legions to beset 
them, yet he can do no evil among them, 
for they bes^r up against him most un- 
dauntedly^ iiiaugre all his infernal power 
and stratagems ; on saying these words 
the young man, or divine messenger, sud- 
denly disappeared, yet leaving his fellow 
traveller in good hands. 
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. MOR,At« 

Hespecting the diipensati6rCs of God^s Provu 
dence, we may rest assured; honL^eier they nuof ap* 
pear dark and intricate to m^ they always ar^, 
and must be righu . . 



ON THE 

GOVERNMENT otthe PASSIONS. 

Nosce teipyum* 

MAN KNOW THYSBtF ; ALL WISDOM CENTRES THBAB* 

Night Thoughts. 

The wise and gracious Author of Nature 
has indulgently iTurnisbed the human 
species with passions, intended to be in- 
exhaustible sources of pleasures through 
this mortal life ; and when they prove 
otherwise, our own imprudence, most 
commonly, (and not the laws of Nature) 
must be to blame. 

" Whateveris,isright,*'isin general true^ 
if we restrict itto the primary intentions of 
the God of Nature:* and, whenever any 

* Men may do wivng, bat the all-wise Creator CBopatcrr^ 
what he appoints or permits to come to pass, is always for loise 
and gvmf end8«^ .... 
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thing happiens whic^h re wrons^, we tniay 
rest assured that ithappecHs by the per-'' 
Tersion of natural laws, and the depravity 
of the human heart. Even divine judg- 
ments, though not to be traced by us to' 
their original cause,' and though th6y 
sometimes apparently hesr the marks of 
cruelty attd injustice: yet, could we 
plainly discover their necessity and in- 
tention, we should find them reducible 
to this one principle. 

Were it possible' to train up a child 
from his infancy, in the paths of simple 
naiture ; to let him enjoy with moderation 
whatever his passions might require, and 
not only to deny him, but even to keep 
Iiim unacquainted with every immoderate 
gratification, therein not the least doubt 
but he would be happy, because the 
benevolent Author of Nature intends that 
all his creatures should be so. I mean 
this only of the sensual passions ; the pas- 
sions of the mind being of a more refined 
and pure nature, and more difficult to 
be kept under proper government. Yet 
even these, in a great measure, depend 
on the sensual passions : and, therefore^ 
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\Yhen ooe specjes is wiformly k^pt ^94}^ 
proper regulations, the otiier >i:Ul be so 
too. 

Whateyer gifts the God of IS^^ture has 
endowed us with, are meant for use, ami 
npt to be laid up^ and their destruc-tiosB 
accelerated by the cprroding handjjof 
rusty indolence, the frowns, of g}ojf>9^]r 
solitude, or thesilence of deep retirement* 
When, you are hungry, esteem .the satis* 
fying of your hunge^ a pleasure intended 
you by Nature; and enjoy that pleasare, 
but enjoy it with moderaiion ; for, be. as- 
sured, if you indulge this, or any. other 
appetite, to excess, you thereby abuse the 
gifts of Nature, injure your health, and in* 
capacitate yourself for the true relish of 
future meals. Excess, respecting any of 
the epjoyments of life is generally, if not 
always, productive pf pain, satiety and 
disgust. The old proverb is the dictate 
of experience, Too much of one thing is 
g^oodfor nothing. In like manner, wbea 
you are thirsty, consider it as one of the 
greatestpleasures, asitreally is, toquench 
your thirst with a moderate quantity of 
wholesome liquorv 3ut remeiuber, tb«t 
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tbe^bilReof dds, has destrbyi^d more of 
ttie bumaD t dpecies than the cotubined 
force of fire, sword, and pestilence. 

Moreover, when Nature, oppressed 
ivitb care> fetigae, or satiety of amuse- 
iiiei^t, siqkB into peaceful siumbers, we 
are then happy, because therein N^tdre 
is our guide. But if> after being suffi- 
ciently refreshed with sleep, we again so- 
licit the assistance of the drowsy god, 
Hire shall stu pi fy ourselves, blunt the 
edge of our rational faculties, and very 
probably bring oo ourselves some dread- 
ful chronic disorder^ Here necessity is 
geoeraUytb^ poor man's friend, who will 
iiot allow him the enervating luxury of a 
downy bed, nor more time than is abso^ 
lately necessary for the repairs of nature; 
bat calls him up betimes from his hard 
cQuch, to health, activity and labour. 

We shall thus find it invariably true, 
with rei^pect to every passion we are en- 
dowed with, that the moderate gratifica- 
tion of it is productive of positive plea- 
sure, and immoderate indulgence of ac- 
tual pain. Our passions are excellent 
guides^ wlulst reason holds the rems: 
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but, if we let them loose, tb^y will harTy 
us with unbridled fury into litter des- 
truction. 

This rule holds good also relative to 
the passions of the mind; and on a due 
observance of it. depends our felicity in 
this world, and, in some respect, also ih 
the next. Ambition, as long as it is only 
subservient to making merit conspicuous, 
approved and rewarded, is so far from 
being prejudicial to the candidate for 
fame, honor, and riches, or to the public 
at large, that it is a manifest advantage 
to both. But when it overleaps tbe bounds 
of moderation, it throws every thing itita 
confusion, and generally terminates in 
the ruin of the unfortunate aspirer. 

The love of riches, if directed to good 
and laudable ends, ought by no means 
to be restrained. Its salutary effects 
promoteindustry, and give us that power, 
which, if properly employed, will be felt' 
far and wide ; and numbers of poor, dis- 
tressed, and afBicted objects will bless 
the bountiful hand which relieves their 
wants, and heals their sorrows. Well 
does the poet adyise tire rich and proi^- 
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|^eroa«i, 

Ta shew iStxtXt gratitude fer mercies given. 
By chanty to nieq and thanks to iieaven. 

iRuRAi. Christian.. 

But when the grasping hsixA of avarice 
keeps ali to iteelf ; and distress and ap^ 
guisb sigh and iinplore in vainV th^ 
Tvretcbed miser becoBies contemptible^ 
and a mere clog op the wheels of society* 
His heart gradually becomes obdurate ; 
and what would melt others to conipas-r 
sion, ^erv^s only to frieeze harder his col^l 
feelings. , . ,: 

The miser's God is well eqtitlcd petf^ ;., • { 

While aii his wishes centre in himsclC 

Courage, accompanied wilh prudence 
and judgment, is a noble passion. It 
serves to break the fetters of slavery, to. 
humble the prouil and oppressive, and 
to make the hearts of widows, and or- 
phans leap for joy. But, when it de- 
lights in savagely butchering the human 
race, merely to gratify a sanguinary dis- 
position, Ji^e mad Al^^s^uder ; where is 
the man who will not execrate such a 
frantic enthusiasm^ and boldly step for- 
ward to punish tl>e ruffian ? . 



' . ^- 
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Justly then, may we conclude all ex* 
trenies are vicious ; a medium is the road 
which virtue f^eeps. If we do not suf- 
ficiently exercise our passions, they will 
relax, become inactive, and lose their na- 
tive springs ! If we exercise them too 
milch, we shall strain, and in time destroy 
their elasticity. But if we keep them 
ia constant exercise, under the benign 
inspection of prudence and moderation, 
we shall steer our bark successfully 
through the rocks and syrtes of the pre- 
sent state, and at last anchor safely in the 
harbour, of endless peace and felicity. 

Prudence and moderation in the use of allpre^ 
mit enjoyments, are productive of true peace, com*' 
ffirtf and tranquility: 



THE HISTORY OF 

DAMON AN p PYTHIAN; 

OR- 

A FRIEND IN ^EEl> IS A FRIEND INDEED. 

PLEASURE is> itself, an efibct, and 
cauDOt be the cause, principle, or motive 
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to any thing ; it is an agreeable sensation 
that arises in a person's mind units meet* 
ing with, or contemplating an object that 
is suited to its nature. As far as the 
nature of such a person is evil, ^vil ob- 
jects can alone affect him with pleasure; 
as far as the nature of such a person is 
good, the objects^ must be good where-" 
by his pleasure is excited. 

When Diamon was sentenced by Diony- 
fiius of Syracuse, to die on a certain day^ 
he prayed permission^ in the interim^ to 
retire to his own country, to set the af^ 
fairs of his disconsolate family in ordeir* 
This the tyrant intended mo^t peremp^ 
torily to refuse, by granting it, as he con^ 
ceived, on the impossible condiliona of 
his procuring soise one to remain as Irak^ 
tage forhlsrefuru, under equai forfeiture 
of life. Pythias heard, the cdnditions, 
and did not wait for an application on 
the part of Damon ; he instantly offered 
himself to durance, in the place of his 
friend, and Damon was accordingly set 

at liberty. 

The King and ail his courtiers were 
astonished at this action^ as they could 



not account for it on any allowed princi- 
ples. Self-interest, in their judgment, was 
the sole mover of all human affairs;'* and 
tbeylookedon virtue, friendship, benevo- 
lence, love of our country, and the like, as 
only termsinvented by the wise, to impose 
upon the weak and ignorant. They 
therefore imputed this act of Pythias to 
the extravagance of his folly, to the de- 
fect of his head, merely, and no ways to 
any virtue, or good quality of his heart. 
When the day of his destined execu- 
tion drew near, the tyrant bad the curi- 
osity to visit Pythias iu his dungeon. 
Having reproached him for the romantic 
stupidity of his coifduct, and rallied bim, 
'6ome time for his madtiess, in presuming 
tliat Damon, by his return, would prove 
as^'grelat a fpol as himself; ^ My Lord,' 
isaid Pythias, with a firm voice and noble 
aspect, * I would it were possible that 
^ I might suffer a thousand deaths, rather 
* than my friend should fail in any article 
^ of his honour. He cannot fail therein, 
' my Lord, I am as confident of his vir- 
^lue as I am of my own existence. But, 

' * It ii% Hoaven knon^, too mocb so in alL^ 
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* I pray, I beseech the Gods to preserve 

* the life and integrity of my Damon to- 

* gether. Oppose him, ye winds! prevent 
' the eagerness and impatience of his 
'honourable endeavours ! and snfier him 

* not to arrive till, by my death, 1 have 
' redeemed a life, a thousand times of 

* more consequence, more estimation, 

* than my own ; more valuable to his 

* lovely wife, to his precious little inno- 

* cents, to his friends, to his country.'  

Dionysias was confounded and awed 
by the dignity of these sentiments, and 
by the manner (still more sentimentaF) 
in which they were uttered ; he felt his 
heart struck by a slight sense of invading 
truth, but it served rather to perplex 
than undeceive him. He hesitated, he 
would have spoken, but he looked down, 
and retired in silence. 

The fatal d^y arrived. Pythias was 
brought forth, f^d walked, amidst the 
^tard, with a serious but satisfied air, to 
the place of execution. 

Dionysius was already there. He was 

lexalted on a moving throne, that was 

j^rawn hy six white hordes, and sat p^u^ 

o 
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sive and attentive to the demeanonr of 
the prisoner. 

Pythias came. He vatrited lightly on 
the scaffold ; and beholding for some time 
the apparatus of his death, he turned with 
a pleased countenance, and addressed 
the assembly. 

* My prayers are heard/ he cried ; * the 

* gods are propitious! you know, my 

* friends, that the winds have been coa- 

* trary till yesterday. Damon could not 

* come, he could not conquer impossibili- 

* ties ; he v^ill be here to-morrow, and the 
' blood which is shed to day, shall have 

* ransomed the blood of my friend. O, 

* could I erase from your bosoms eveiy 

* doubt, every mean tsuspiciofi of the 

* honor of the man for whom I am about 
^ to suffer, I should go to my death 

* even as I would to my ^gridal. Be it 

* sufficient, in the mean time, that my 

* fiiend will be found noble, that his truth 
^ is unimpeachable, that he will speedily 

* approve it, that he is now on his way, 
^ hurrying on, accusing himself, the ad- 
^ verse elements, and the gods. But f 

* hasten to prevent his spef^*^ • ^*^ecu- 

* tioner do your office/ 
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. As he pronoupced these last words, a 
l^uz began to arise among the remotest 
of the people. A distant voice was heard. 
The croud caught the words, and, * stop, 

* stop the execution !' was repeated by 
the whole assembly. 

A man came full speed ; the throng 
gave way to his approach. He was 
mounted on a foaming steed. In an in- 
stant be was off his horse, on the scaffold, 
and instantly embraced Pythias. 
. * You are safe,' he cried, * vou are 
f safe, my friend, my beloved ; the gods 

* be praised, you are safe ! I now have 

* moMvig but death to suffer, and I am 

* deliv^ed from the anguish of those re- 
^ proaches which I gave myself, for having 
' endangered a life so umch dearer than 
' my own.' 

Pale, cold, and half speechless in the 
arms of his Damon, Pythias replied, in 
broken accents : * Fatal haste ! Cruel im- 
^ patience ! What envious powers have 
' wrought impossibilities in your favour! 
^ But I will not be wholly disappointed : 
' since I cannot die to save» I will not 
^nsnrrive you/ 
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Dionysius heard/ beheld, and cdn-* 
sidered all with astonishmeat His heart 
was touched, his eyes were opened ; and 
he could no longer refuse his assent to 
truths so incontestably approved by their 
facts. 

He descended from his throne, and 
ascended the scaffold. * Live, live, ye 
incomparable * pair!' he exclaimed, * Ye 
^ have borne unquestionable testimony to 
' the existence of virtue, and, that, virtue 
' equally evinces the certainty of the ex- 

* istence of a God to reward it. Live 

* happy, live renowned I and, O. form 
*' me by your precepts, as ye have invited 

* me, by your example, to be worthy of 
' the participation of so sacred, and so 
^ divine a friendship.' 

MORAL. 

True friendship is a rare, thoush one of the 
greatest blessings in human life; ana a xe^X friend 
an invaluable acquisition ; but too much Kke ah 
apparition, which many persons talk of, but few 
ever saw. Well might a late eminent poet say, 

Poor is the friendle&s master of a world ; 
The world in purchase for a friend is gain. 

DR.-Yev^Mav 
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THE 

TRAVELS OF FANCY. 

jbULL SLEEP INSTRUCTS^ NOR SPORT YAW DREAMS IN 
VAIN. Dr. Young. 

IN the visionary regions of sleep, vari-* 
ous scenes present themselves unrealized 
in our waking hours. Musing upon the 
different conditions of mankind, my meiv 
tal powers were deluded by thfs enchant- 
ments of Morpheus. By this author of 
the fancied bliss of mortals, I was trans- 
frorted to a plain which I traversed for 
jfnany hours, when I met with a venera-** 
ble sage, who directed niy steps to a city 
whose spires appeared over the neigh- 
bouring hills. When we approached it, 
we were greatly interrupted by carriage^ 
on the road ; at kngth we arrived at the 
gates of the city. 

I was highly entertained with the view 
of the inhabitants employed in different 
occupations, and said to my venerable 
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guide, '' Surely some grand spectacle is 
to be exhibited, or some potent monarch 
is soon to make his public entry ; there- 
fore every one is engaged in making due 
preparation/' " This is not," replied he, 
♦* any remarkable day ;" they are only- 
busied in the common affairs of life. Ma^ 
uual labour is the destiny of the bulk of 
mankind ; employment is necessary for 
the good of society. Few, very few, de- 
serve to live a life of leisure. Industry^ 
the parent of virtue ; it enriches the iDdi** 
vidual, and by degrees, the stream >of 
plenty circulates through every brancli 
of the community. Having passed along 
the public streets crowded with houses 
of industry, I came to an harbour con^ 
taining vessels of different dimensions. 
At such a sight I was vastly surprized, 
and asked my guide, what was the use 
of such floating habitations ? The per* 
sons who belooged to them rivalled the 
bee in diligence and agility. 

He informed me that these vessels were 
intended to convey the peculiar products 
of one region to another ; thus the most 
distant countries are connected by th^ 
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boads of couamerce. He taught me to 
expadd my mind, and consider all who 
bare the name of man as entitled to my 
benevolence. During^ our residence in 
thisplacct every day afforded new obser- 
vatioos to my preceptor, and it was his 
constant practise to moralize upon all 
ocourrenees. 

My heart heaved the compassionate 
nig^9 and my eye drppped the sympathiz- 
kigtear, when I contemplated the wretch* 
edness to which flesh is heir. This sen- 
sibility pleased u\y guide, who exhorted 
me to cherish the tender passions, and 
alleviate the pangs of affliction ; *^ for 
goodfiess/' said he, '' is the most amiable 
attribute of the Deity : the terrors of his 
omnipotence make .^nUty mortals trem- 
ble, tbeblessiogs of his goodness diffuse 
a mtld lustre round the divinity, and in- 
spine an holy confidence, the basis of 
tme devotion." 

Having taken a view of the curiosities 
of the city, my guide conducted me to 
the chambers of the great, and the throne 
of majesty. Here my eyes indulged 
Itixwy to the hei^ht^o^nd I thus expres- 
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sed my surprize: " These personages afer 
of a different species from tho3e we saw 
before. Their appearance declares them 
the lords of mankind, and the dignitaries 
of our globe/* He repressed my admi^ 
ration by admonishing me to beware of 
appearances. I soon perceived the uti-' 
lity of his advice : for under a magnificent 
robe lurked a corrupt heart, and apom- 
pou8 diadem inclosed an empty head. 
My guide disclosed to me the intrigues* 
of ambition, and the arts of policy : he* 
informed me of the delusions of the com- 
mon people, who pretend to scrutinize the" 
affairs of government^ without knowing* 
the secret springs that actuate the machine 
of state. He instructed me in the Origin 
of government, and the nature of the ori- 
ginal compact of protection and obe* 
dience: and shewed me at the same 
time, the deviations from this original- 
compact, both by ike governors and the 
governed, in different ages, and different 
nations. 

My guide asked me, whether I would 
visit the receptacles of learning, and the 
nurseries of philosophy. His proposal 
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inspired me with extraordinary ardour, 
and I seemed to feel the influence which 
induced Adam to taste the tree of know- 
ledge. I was admitted a citizen of the 
republic of letters : upon which occa- 
$ion, my preceptor proposed to ineageiie- 
ral plan of education « He told me, that 
I. should be careful to let every idea ha?e 
its due impression upon the mind, lest 
its operations be disturbed by a variety 
and a competition of ideas. He advised 
me to attend to Mm^^ more than wards; 
since, by a knowledge of things, there 
would be a new accession of ideas to the 
mind, whereas, by a knowledge of words^ 
the same ideas are presented to the mind 
in a different vehicle. " The mind," said 
he, ** is the most noble part of man ; by 
this, we are allied to superior beings, by 
this, we are allied to the Deity hiinself. 
Cultivate therefore, its powers, and facuU 
ties with attention : but remember that 
probity of heart is the best qualification 
to render you happy in yourself, useful 
to your fellow-creatures, and acceptable 
to the Supreme Being. 
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' MORAL. 

Dreams are not to be regarded, hut when th^ 
cdnvey lessons qfinstruttion ; then and then oniy^ 
they may be attended to with benefit and advam^ 
tage. 

The sacred scriptures inform us, that the Al- 
mighty speaketh to man in dreams and visions 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon man : 
then he openeth the ears, and sealetn his in* 
struction^ 
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A 

FROM HeAVBN ALONB AI.L BCESSIKOS FtDW^ 
WHICH MORTALS CAN ENJOY BELOW. 



SELIM A was the daughter of Abdalla, 
a Persian of some distinctioD in the reign 
of Abbas the Great; but being disgusted, 
withdrew from court, and settled on the 
banks of the Zenderoud. He had like- 
wise a retreat in mount Taurus, and, as 
Selima had a taste for solitude, he oftea 
accompanied her there during the exces* 
isive beats of summer. 
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No expence was spared to render this 
abode deiightful ; the walks were lined 
with trees of various fruits and foilage, 
and flowers of a thousand diflSsrent hues 
and odours, painted the parterre. It was 
furni^ad with water from the adjacent 
mountains, which pouring down anatural 
cascade, was afterwards divided into 
smaller streams, and distributed to every 
part of the garden. The murmuring of 
these little rills, and the soft melody of 
the birds gave the mind a peculiar turn 
to solemn musing ; and as Selima's was 
naturally disposed to reflection, she en- 
joyed this recess with double pleasure, 
and never left it but with extreme regret* 

She was now in her twenty-first year, 
and was often rallied by hercouzin Zara 
on her fondness for retirement : to what 
end, she would say, is all that enchanting 
bloom, and eyes sparkling with the most 
vivid lustre, if not employed to those pur- 
poses for which they were desigued ? 
You are foniied for love, enjoy it in all 
itspleasures : young Ibrahim, pants for a 
sight of yon, and, Ihough contrary to our 
rulea, J hfaTe promired to use all my in- 
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terest for his admittance, I tremble, re- 
plied Selima, at the proposal, and can by 
no means consent to such an interview ; 
it is contrary to my duty, offends my deli- 
cacy, and troubtes my repose : the plea* 
sures of love are too tumultuous, and 
little suited to a heart like mine. Zara 
was silent; yet still determined to pursue 
her point, and withdraw her cousin from 
a solitude she thought so injurious to her 
spirits, and which, in her opinion, was 
only proper for the old, the melancholy, 
and the deformed. 

It was in one of those fine autumnal 
evenings, which, in the southern parts of 
Persia, are so delightful, Ihat she propos- 
ed to Selima to take a walk along the 
banks of the Zenderoud, with an inten- 
tion to carry her to a house in the sub- 
urbs of Isfahan, where Ibrahim had form- 
ed a party to entertain them. The moon 
andstarsshohewith uncommon splendor, 
and were reflected froni the surface of 
the river with additional lustre : the wood- 
bines and jasmines, which grew in great 
profusion, filled the air with their fra- 
^jrance ; and the trembling le^vesr, wfaicl^ 
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the dying gales had left in motion, 
diversified the scene, and made it alto- 
gether charming* 

How transporting, cried Selima, are 
these rural delights ! I taste them pure 
and unmixed ! Alas, how different from 
those delusive pleasures which play upon* 
the senses for a moment, and leave no- 
thing behind them but uueasiness and 
regret! You are much mistaken, inter- 
rxipted Zara, if you think there are no 
other amusements that you are capable 
of relishing; and if you are pleased to 
permit me, J will immediately conduct 
you, whither you will me^ with joys, of 
which these are but the shadow. 

Selima was all amazement and sur- 
prize ; a sudden tremor shook her whole 
frame ; and before she could recover her- 
self, a thin mist arising from the river, 
condensed into a cloud and covered her 
entirely from the view of her companion. 
A pleasing slumber stole upon her sen- 
ses, and when she awoke, she found her- 
self upon the highest peak of mount Tau- 
r^us : she bad scarce time for recollection 
wh^n one of those benevolent genii, who 

H 
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preside over the good and virtuous, thus 
addressed her. 

I have saved thee, O Selima, if not 
from ruin, yet at least from the extremest 
danger : the importunities of Zara would 
at length have prevailed ; and wine, mu- 
sic, and the softest tales of love, would 
certainly have contributed to thy undoing. 
Those objects which affect the senses 
strike more strongly, and numbers rest 
there without looking farther, or consi- 
dering the great end of their existence. 
To convince you of this truth, cbse thine 
eyes for a moment, then look beneath the 
mountain, and tell me what thou seest. 

I see, said Selima, a vast expanse of 
water, and one small island in the mid- 
dle of it : a river divides it into two parts^ 
equally productive of the conveniences 
of life,*^ and traced out into numberless 
paths, which at length unite in one com- 
mon road on each side of the river. This 
spot seems to be inhabited by the same 
species of beings, but their employments 
and pursuits are extremelv different: 
those on the le& hand are either perpetu- 
sdly toiling to aoiass little heaps of earth,. 



r.Sti, 
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and gather together the various produc- 
tions of. the soil, in much greater quanti- 
ties than they can possibly make use of, 
or, impatient of labour, consume in riot 
and excess that necesjsary portion which 
is allotted them for their support. The 
miser and spendthrift are characters 
equally to be shunned and avoided; as 
neither of them can enjoy true happi- 
ness, or attain real felicity. They tra- 
vel, indeed, through different paths, but 
their tendency is the same : and I see 
them successively plunging into that 
illimitable track of M^aters, with looks 
full of anxiety and solicitude, or with an 
air of the greatest gaiety and unconcern. 
To the right is exhibited a very diffe- 
rent scene; a pleasing chearfulness 
dwells upon every face, except a few, 
whose melancholy cast and disposition 
of mind throw a gloom on allwhichthey 
behold. These chuse out the most dif- 
ficult paths ; they look with horror on 
every innocent amusement, and partake 
even of the necessaries of life with fear-, 
fulness and trembling, and, like weary 
travellers, they are continually wishing 
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for an end of it. Their happier com- 
panions, who travel with great alacrity 
along the borders of the river, taste its 
refreshing stream, and gather with a 
frugal, but unsparing hand, whatever 
the luxuriant soil affords them. 

A firm persuasion of a never failing 
supply, takes from them all solicitude; 
light, and disincumbered of every care, 
they press forward with incredible ar- 
dour; their views extend, the prospect 
opens, and a flood of glory, brighter 
than the raid-day sun, receives them to' 
unutterable bliss and rapture. 

What thou hast seen, said the genii, 
requires no explanation; I shall only 
observe to thee, that human life is that 
portion of time allotted to mortals by 
way of trial ; and every thing necessary 
to make it easy and delightful, is freely 
given, audmay be enjoyed, within pro- 
per hmitations, with perfect innocence 
and safety : in excess lies all the danger, 
and the unavoidable consequence of that 
excess is misery. This profusion of good 
things is thus indulgently poured out 
around thee by the great Author of thy 
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being; every pleasure thou possessetb, 
flo.ws from his immediate bounty, and to 
him, thon art indebted for all those ex- 
ternal graces which adorn thy person, as 
well as for the moral and intellectual 
beauties of the mind. 

From God alone all blessings flow ^ 
To him our highest praise we owe. 

The proper return for all these favours 
is a grateful heart, and a chearful obedi- 
ence, and submission to his holy wflL 
Consider him as the fountain of thy hap- 
piness, and he will necessarily become 
the supreme object of thy affections ; and 
friendship, love, and every human pas- 
sion, will give place to this more divine 
and seraphic ardour. 

Selima was still listening to the genii 
with great attention, and expecting the 
sequel of his discourse; when, looking 
up, she found he had disappeared. She 
was troubled at his leaving her, and un- 
easy to think how she should descend 
from the summit of the mountain, when 
a bird, of the finest plumage, flew before 
her, and conducted her down the decli- 
vity with the greatest ease and safety. 
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MORAL. 

God is the author of all our mercies^ as well as 
the giver of evert/ gpod thing we enjoi/f and, as 
such, deserves our highest praise and adoration. 

He is thy guardian^ and prolongs thy days. 
Strive then to live ^ well asfp^a^ his praise. 

Rural Chrhtiaiu 



HISTORY 

OF 

ALCANDER and SEPTIMIUS, 

OR, 

innocence clearen anH frtcntufi^tp YetoatDOi* 

Athens, e?ea long after the decline 
of the, Roman empire, still continued the 
seat of learning, politeness and wisdom. 
The Emperor and the generals, who in 
those periods of ap{M*oaching ignorance, 
still felt a passion for science, from time 
to time added to its buildipgs, or in- 
creased its professorships. Theodoric, 
the Ostrogoth, was of the number; he 
repaired those schools irhicb barbarity 
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was suffering to fall into decay, and con- 
tinued those pensions to men of learning, 
\rhicli avaricious governors bad mono- 
polized to themselves. 

In this city and about this period, 
Alcander and Septimius were fellow stu- 
dents together; the one the most sublime 
reasoner of all the Lyceum, the other the 
most eloquent speaker in the academic 
grove. Mutual admiration soon begot 
an acquaintance, and a similitude ofdis* 
position made them perfect friends. 
Their fortunes were nearly equal, their 
studies the«ame, and they were natives 
of the two most celebrated cities in the 
world. It was therefore mutually re-- 
solved they should never separate ; and 
as a step previous to this, Alcander 
placed his affections on Hypatia, a lady 
of exquisite beauty. Hypatia shewed no 
<iislike to his addresses. 

The day of their intended nuptials 
was fixed, the previous ceremonies were 
performed, and nothing now remained 
Ijut her being conducted in triumpph to 
the apartment of the intended bride- 
groom. 
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An exultation in his own happiness, or 
bis being unable to enjoy any satisfaction 
without making his friend Septimius a 
partner, prevailed upon him to introduce 
his mistress to his fellow student, which 
he did with all the gaiety of a man \^ho 
found himself equally happy in friendship 
and love. But this was an interview 
fatal to the future peace of both. Sep- 
timius no sooner saw her, but he was 
smitten with an involuntary passion. He 
used every effort, but in vain, to sup- 
press desires at once so imprudent and 
unjust. He retired to bis apartment in 
inexpressible agony, and the emotions 
of his mind, in a short time, brought on 
a fever, which the physicians judged 
incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched 
him with all the anxiety of fondness, and 
brought his mistress to join in those 
amiable offices of kindness and friend- 
ship. The sagacity of the physicians, by 
this means, soon discovered the cause 
of their patient's disorder; and Alcander 
being apprized of their disco very, at 
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length extorted a confession from the 
reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to 
describe the conflict between love and 
friendship in the breast of Alcander on 
this occasion, it is enough to say, that 
the Athenians were at this time arrived 
to such a refinement in morals, that even 
virtue was carried to excess^ In short, 
forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up 
his intended bride in all her charms to 
the young Roman; they were married 
privately by his connivance, and this un- 
looked-for change of fortune wrought as 
unexpected a change in the health of the 
happy Septimius. In a few days he was 
perfectly recovered, and set out with his 
fair partner for Rome. 

Here, by an exertion of those talents 
which he was so eminently possessed 
of, he, in a few years, arrived at the 
highest dignities of the state, and was 
constituted the city judge, or, praetor. 

Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the 
pain of being separated from his friend 
and his mistress, but a prosecution was 
also commenced against him by therela- 
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tious of Hypatia, for his having basely 
given her up, as was suggested for mo- 
ney. His innocence of the crime laid to 
his charge, or his eloquence in his own 
defence, were not able to withstand the 
influence of a powerful party. 

He was cast and condemned to pay an 
enormous fine. Unable to raise so large 
a sum at the time appointed, his posses- 
sions were confiscs^ted, himself stripped 
of the habit of freedom, exposed in the 
market-place, and sold as a slave to ihe 
highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his 
purchaser, Alcander, with some other 
companions of distress, was carried into 
the region of desolation and sterility. 
His stated employment was to follow the 
herds of an imperious master, and his 
skill in hunting was all that was allowed 
him to supply a precarious subsistence. 
Condemned to hopeless servitude, every 
morning waked him to a renewal of fa- 
mine and toil, and every change of sea- 
son served but to aggravate his unshel- 
tered distress. Nothing but death or 
flight was left him, and almost certain 
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death \ras the consequence of his at- 
tempting to fly. 

After some years of bondage, how- 
ever, an opportunity of escaping offered ; 
he embraced it with ardour, and travel- 
ling by night, and lodging in caverns by 
day, he at last arrived in Rome. The 
day of Alcander's arrival, Septimius sat 
in the forum, to administer justice, and 
hither our wanderer came, expecting to 
be instantly known, and publicly acknow- 
ledged. Here he stood the whole day 
amongst the crowd, watching the eyes 
of the judge, and expecting to be taken 
notice of; but so much was he altered by 
a long succession of hardships, that he 
passed entirely without notice, and in 
the evening, when he was going up to 
the praetor's chair, he was brutally repul- 
sed by the attending Lictors. 

The attention of the poor is generally 
4riven from one ungrateful object to ano- 
ther. Night coming on, he next found 
himself under a necessity for seeking a 
place to lie in, arid yet knew not where 
to apply. All emaciated and in rags as 
he was, no one of the citizens would 
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harbour so much wretchedness, and 
sleeping in the streets might be attended 
with interruption or danger. In short, 
be was obliged to take up his lodging in 
one of the tombs without the city, the 
usual retreat of guilt, poverty or despair. 
In this mansion of horror, laying his 
head 4ipon an inverted urn, he forgot his 
miseries for a while in sleep, and virtue 
found, on this flinty couch, more ease 
than a downy pillow can supply to the 
guilty mind. 

It was midnight, when two robbers 
came^to make this cav€ their retreat, but 
happening to disagree about the division 
of their plunder, one of them stabbed 
the other to the heart, and left him wel- 
tering in his blood at the entrance. In 
these circumstances he was found next 
morning, and this naturally induced a 
further enquiry. The alarm was spread^ 
the cave was examined, Alcander was 
found sleeping and immediately appre- 
hended, and accused of robbery and 
murder. The circumstances against him 
were strong, and the wretchedness of his 
appearance confirmed suspicion, ^. Mis- 
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ifortune and he were now so long ac- 
quainted, that he at last became regard- 
less of life. 

He detested a world where he had 
found only ingratitude, falsehood, and 
cruelty, and was determined to make no 
defeuce. 

Thus lowering with resolution, he was 
dragged bound with Cords, before the 
tribunal of Septimius. The proofs were 
positive against him, and he olOfered no- 
thing in his vindication : the j udge there- 
fore, was proceeding to doom him to a 
most cruel death, when, as illuminat- 
•ed by a ray from heaven, he disco- 
vered through all his misery, the fea- 
tures, though dim, of his long lost, 
loved Alcander. It is impossible to 
describe his joy aiad pain on this strange 
occasion : happy in once more behold, 
ing the person he loved most on earth, 
distressed at finding him in such cir- 
cumstances. Thus agitated by con- 
tending passions he ilew from his tribu- 
nal, and, falling on the neck of his dear 
benefactor, burst into an agony of diij- 
tress« 
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The attention of the tnultitode was 
soon however, divided by another object. 
The robber, who had been really guilty^ 
was apprehended selling his plunder, 
and struck with a panic confessed his 
crime. He was brought bound to the 
same tribunal, and acquitted every other 
person of any partnership in his guilt. 
Need the sequel be related ! Alcauder 
was acquitted, shared the friendship and 
the honours of his friend Septinihis^ liyed 
afterwards in happiness and ease, and 
left it to be engraven on his tomb, •^That 
no circumstances are so desperate, 
which Providence may not relieve," 

MORAL. 

Though Firtue may meet with misfortufies, it 
shall not go unregarded; nor Fice, however dh^ 
guised, escape unpunislied by the hand oJAimigk^ 
ty Jmtice, 
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THB 

MISER CONVINCED OF HIS ERROR) 

OR, 

fT^e Pain0 of dbarice lit0pla;cti» 

FROM FEAR OF STARVING, MISERS STARVE THEMSELVES. 

TflOSEbooks which caluinniate human 
nature, and impute to every man vices 
which are committed by the depraved 
multitude only, are false ; they degrade 
genius, and are dictated by pride and 
ignorance. Human nature is far from 
being perfect, but it is not so deformed 
as is frequently represented. Virtue is 
modest, and timid; it is vice only that 
proclaims hCT triumph on the theatre of 
thfi world. Virtue is a sublime instinct 
which exists in every man not totally de- 
praved ; the wicked themselves do per- 
form some acts of virtue. History, that 
factitious, partial mirror, expatiates large* 
ly on the crimes of mankind, but she 
is often silent respecting their private 
virtues. 
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^ On win<^ of fame immortal scandals fly, 

** Whilst virtuous actions are but born and die." 

Such were the thoughts the honest 
Btrephon was ruminating upon, and such 
the words he was uttering, when Dari- 
man, his nephew, whose rulii^ passioa 
was avarice, entered the room ; and, 
after the usual morning congratulations, 
the following conversation enssued^ 

Believe me, my dear nephew, I should 
be happy to have it in my power to con- 
vince you of your error; this^ remon- 
strance it is my duty to make, however 
disagreeable it may appear to you ; but 
I fear it will be inefiectual : you cannot 
even blush for your behaviour/ Infatu- 
ated youth ! Are the seeds of virtue en- 
tirely destroyed in your Is it your boast 
that you are void of sensibility ? Alter 
your conduct, or never expect to see me 
agaia. 

. Sir, said the nephew, are not the in- 
structions I received from my father 
equal to yours ? You have run after what 
is called honour, but what extraordinary 
fruits have you gathered from it. 

Honour, answered the uncle, is a word 
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not properly understood by yon. My 
fortune is sufficient ; I require no more- 
It may be your's aflter my death. But I 
don't know whether the poor are not the 
best entitled to be ray heirs ; yet I can- 
not forget my kindred, even if they for- 
get themselves. I see, my dear nephew, 
it is not in my power, at this time to open 
your heart to the light of reason, or to 
the shafts of sentiment. Time, I doubt 
not, will extort from those cheeks a salu- 
tary blush, and open yonr eyes ere long 
that you may see distinctly the false edu- 
cation you have received; hearken to 
an uncle that loves you, and who has no* 
thing in view but your happiness. 

Can reason. Sir, said Doriman, be 
employed to a better purpose than I 
have done ? Have I any vices ? who dare 
reproach me with any ? I am indebted 
to no man ; I never injured any man, 
though all mankind endeavour to injure. 
I only excite envy by my riches and 
ceconomy. 

Go no further, nephew, said the 
uncle ; this matter shall be discussed 
another time. Adieu ; you are a man, 
and I do not despair of you. 
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The'ibonesl Strepbcm ^retired gneaitly 
chagrined. Alas! said be^ I fear his 
malady is too deeply rooted to admit of 
cure. Thou base, pitiful passion, avarice^ 
how often art thou invincible ! Thou 
driest up the heart : thou makest it hard 
callous, and impenetrable i I will not, . 
however, neglect my best endeavours. 
What a triumph, to snatch a young man 
from such a sordid vice ! 

Some days after, Doriman thought 
proper to pay another visit to his uncle. 
It is necessary that I should humour him, 
said he, or he may deprive me of succes* 
sion to his estate. As be is a man that 
pretends to noble sentim-ents, and is a 
dupe to his own imagination, Jie may 
perhaps, have the folly to bequeath his 
ibrtune to the poor. His mind is be* 
come tainted with the number of booiks 
be has read in favour of generosity, cha* 
rity, and hospitality; and, I believe, he 
has even attempted to scribble «ipon 
those subjects himself; he too runs, after 
the bubble reputation. He and I have 
had a little ajitercation, but that was^nly 
trifiing, and transitCM-y; and ought, by 
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this time, to be effaced from the memory : 
I am not in the least offended at what he 
has said: he loves sermonizing, let him 
indulge himself, it will do me no injury. 

When he arrived at his uncle's house, 
he found him engaged in counting a large 
sum of money, which he had just re- 
ceived : the eyes of Doriman were feast- 
ed with the sight. He saf himself down 
in a corner, that he might not interrupt 
a business which he thought the most se- 
rious and important in life. But why, 
said he to himself, is all this cash pro- 
duced just at this time ? Perhaps my un- 
cle means to make me a present to make 
Hie become generous. He was, however, 
greatly mistaken in his conjecture. 

Strephon, having counted his cash, 
rang the bell. A man was introduced 
plainly apparalled, and of an age pretty 
far- advanced. He entered with a de- 
jected air; sorrow was painted in his 
countenance, which discovered the afflic- 
tion of his heart. Strephon ran to meet 
him, took him by the hand, and said, in 
a low voice. Sir, I am happy in having it 
in ray power to oblige you : excuse me, 
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if I have made you wait ; I bad not in 
the house so much money as you re* 
quired ; I was obliged to send and bor- 
row it of a friend ; I hope it has not ar- 
rived too late. 

Ah! Sir, replied the stranger, (the tears 
of gratitude flowjng from his eyes) you 
know not the value of the benefit which 
you have conferred upon me! you know 
not the critical situation to which 1 wa» 
reduoed ! When I presumed to write to 
you ; shame, for a time detained my pen ; 
1 had no claim to your generosity* You 
commiserated my situation merely from, 
knowing that I was an unfortunate father*. 
May that God, whose eyes are ever open 
to behold the actions of mankind, reward 
and recompense you ! for my poor ac- 
knowledgments are ineffectual to requite 
such services. 

Sir, answered Strephon, you extol too 
much a proceeding that was no more 
than just and proper. It was in my 
power to serve you^ it was therefore nay 
duty. 

I think as you do, my worthy bene- 
fecter, replied the old gentleman ; your 
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ntaxirns are the same as mine. I enjoy 
as much pleasure, in receiving as you in 
conferring this favour. In bestowing life 
and honour to my son, you have bestow-, 
ed it upon me. At these words, sighs 
interrupted his speech ; 1 know you have 
a son, resumed Strepbon, and that you 
are unhappy at his conduct; it is, 1 con- 
fess, an afflicting circumstance, but he is 
young, and may return from his errors ; 
he is your son, and virtue cannot be to- 
tally extinguished in his heart. Some 

imprudence, perhaps Pardon me, 

Sir, can 1 be of service to you ? I have 

friends; I will do all — — - 

All! cried the old Gentleman, you have 
done all; thanks to your generosity, all 
is retrieved. My imprudent son had con- 
tracted for five hundred pounds^ and 
could not perform his contract at the 
time appointed. He had borrowed this 
sum at an extravagant interest ; he was 
threatened to be pursued at law. I ap^ 
plied to the creditor, and proposed un- 
exceptionable security; I asked indul- 
gence only for a short time, but he would 
hear nothing ; there was no softening the 
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barf>arian.* He would not deign to 
hearken to a father ^vho was imploring 
for his son. I would have done any thin^ 
to have served my child ; he was on the 
point of being arrested and conducted to 
prison^ to breathe the air of malefactors. 
It is you, suffer nieto repeat it, it is you. 
Sir, that have presei'ved us both ; and, 
next to the great iOninipoteii.t, it is you 
that 1 revevenoe aod honour ; it is you 
that justly claim mv blessing and my 
prayers. 

Strepfcon cowducted the grateful father 
to the 'door. Doriman still continued in 
the corner where4te bad sat himself down. 
The old gentleman happened to cast his 
eyes that way, and perceiving him, as he 
was going out, trembled and turned pale. 
Take •courage, said die uncle, (disguising 
bis anger, and penetrating into the cause) 
that is my nephew, be not afraid of his 
eommkting any indiscretion. The good 
old Gentleman, in great emotion, squeez« 
ingthe hand of bis bei>efact©r, endeavour- 
ed to -speak, biitk^ould not, his gratitude 
overcame him. 

* A. mercilem creditor is fin nlt^r stranger to the beo'ga 
feelings of hiioiiuiit^ and benevolence. 
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Strephon returned without speaking, 
or looking at Doriraan. His eye» were 
fixed upon the ground, as if he had been 
that vile and despicable wretch that had 
repulsed the unfortunate father. 

From the behaviour of Dorinian, his 
uncle was convinced that he was the retj 
person complained of: I perceive, said 
he, it is you that have lent money at usury 
to this old gentleman's son ; it is you that 
have shut your ears to his supplications; 
it is you that have tortured and almost 
severed his heart ; it is you tltat were me^ 
ditating to give the fatal blow. Ah! 
Doriman, are you my nephew? 

Sir, aiMsv^ered Doriman, 1 am in your 
eyes always culpable ; not any of my ac- 
tions can be innocent. Pray, Sir, is not 
money an article of commerce? How long 
has it been criminal to lend it upon inter- 
est? I advanced it on condition of repay- 
ment within a limited time, the borrower 
was not punctual, and I proceeded against 
him. Am I to lose my own credrt, and 
ruin myself, to render others easy and 
happy ? Besides, what are the great dis« 
tresses you complain of? Thanks to your 
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money^ the old man and his sod are now 
extricated from their difficulties. But had 
I been in their situation, I should not 
Ijave been so fortunate : philosophy teaches 
her disciples to prefer a stranger to a re- 
lation, and to be beneficent to all the 
world except their own kindred. But, 
in the agitation of mind, and in the midst 
of your mutual exiacies, when you were 
conversing with the old man, you have 
forgot one important thing ; and, believe 
me. Sir, you will be a sufferer by it. 

What have 1 forgot? said Strephon. 

You have forgot, answered Doriman, 
to make him give you a note of hand. 

'A note of band! cried the uncle. Ah! 
miserable wretch, thy art will ever be 
obdurate. Go! this last shaft proceeds 
from a corrupt heart ! Get thee from me. 
The venerable countenance of the old 
gentleman, his fine sensations, his tone 
of voice, O ! my nephew, thou knowest 
not the actions of probity ! thou art not 
formed for living amongst mankind. Go 
feed thine eyes upon that metal which 
will become thy shame and punishment. 
That vile object of thy worship will pre- 
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cipita.te thee into an abyss of troubles : 
thou wilt then be convinced but too late, 
that he who has never had compassion 
for others, has no right to expect it for 
himself. A note of hand ! Ah ! who would 
not rather lose the whole sum than en- 
tertain a thought so base, so odious, so 
disgraceful to humanity. Be gone, I tell 
thee, I no longer can acknowledge that 
thou hast my blood in thy veins. Even 
the assassin feels remorse, but thou, who 
hast committed outrage against the most 
Sftcred things in nature, art an absolute 
stranger to it. 

The uncle was animated with a noble 
and generous spirit; his gestures, his 
countenance, his voice, all conspired to 
breathe the vehement zeal of virtue. At 
4ength, exhausted and fatigued he fell 
back in an arm chair. Doriman, seeing 
him pale, offered his assistance, which 
Strephon refused. Doriman, in a kind 
of ill humour departed, but the voice of 
his uncle still pursued him ; and his soul, 
shaken by this puissant thunder, became 
confounded. 
• He returned ; he wished to banish from 

K 
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his memory this violent scene ; lie now 
discovered, in spite of himself, a dawn 
of virtue. We bear in the centre of our 
hearts, an upright judge. That judge 
which had been so long asleep in the heart 
of Doriman, was awakened at the voice 
of his imcle. This was the first part of 
virtue which flew from that obstinate sonl. 
Doriman was greatly agitated; he 
walked about without knowing whither 
he went. An inward sentiment abased 
him ; and he became contemptible in his 
own eyes. The well-meant reproofs of 
his uncle began to operate, and his voice 
was heard with as much attention as if 
it had been the sacred organ of truth and 
virtue. He trembled : shame sat upon 
his countenance. He felt an inclination 
to examine his heart, and conciliate the 
ideas within it. He shut himself up ; he 
reflected on what he had heard, and what 
he had seen : the virtuous eloqueiice of 
his uncle; that vehemence, which he 
could not but approve ; that tenderness 
which shone through his noble rage. He 
pictured to himself the extatic pleasure 
which Strephon eiyoyed on consoling an 
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unfortunate father; that rapture which 
manifested itself by tears that were not 
counterfeited, but flowed spontaneously 
from the heart. 

The sensibility of the one, and the 
gratitude of the other ; the rapid passage 
from joy to sorrow when he saw the old 
gentleman cast his eyes upon him; that 
impulse of horror which he could not 
restrain; all these reflections inspired him 
with a detestation of himself* Ah ! said 
he, a kind but unknown hand has plucked 
off the veil that hid from me my own de- 
formity ! Is there a single virtue that will 
recompence the sacrifices made to it? 
Is there a pleasure annexed to benevo- 
lence and munificence? It must be so, 
for my uncle finds himself happy, honour- 
ed, and esteemed, whilst I (to my shame 
I own it) am miserable and contemptible 
in the very bosom of my riches. Taught 
by this example, let us never despair of 
overcoming any vice, especially when 
opposed by reason. 

MORAL. 

Avarice is its own punishment, while charity and 
benevokuce procure true content and pleasure, to 
the generous and humane. 
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THE . 

KINGDOM OF FAME 

AND 

CONTENT. 

FAME IS EASIER OBTAINED THAN CONTENT. 

Content in general is estranged to Fame. 

A Certain king, being confined to a sick 
bed, and surrounded by the faculty, 
whose medical store of experiments was 
now entirely exhausted, at last approach- 
ed that solemn hour, which reduces all 
ranks of mortals to one common level. 
Notwithstanding the words of his com- 
forters, he perceived his dissolution not 
far off, he therefore called his two sons, 
who were twins, and spoke to them ia 
the following words. 

I inherited from ray ancestors, two 
kingdoms, one is called the Kingdom of 
Fame, and the other the Kingdom of 
Coateut; the first of these is that in which 
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I have lived, and in which I now die; the 
latter I never paw. 

These two kingdoms are separated by 
a very dahgerous sea; that of Content is 
extremely difficult of access, for the coast 
not only abounds with hidden rocks and 
sands, but is continually infested by pi- 
rates. 

Now it is decreed, that you shall both 
embark for this dominion, but in different 
ships. One must go on board the sloop 
of Good Fortune, and the other must em- 
bark in that of III Fortune*; which shall 
have the first, and which the latter, niust 
be determined by lot; but, O ! my sons, 
there is a young Princess, called Virtue, 
whom he that ascends the throne, and ex- 
pects to continue there with safety, must 
espouse, and be ever careful not by any 
means to offend her, but must treat her 
with the utmost tenderness and affection ; 
for the throne of Contentment, which 
stands upon the brink of a precipice, is 
upheld by a sister of the princess, whom 
I have already mentioned, called Justice. 

The two Princes drew lots, and pro- 
mised faithfully to undertake the vovagre 
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in their respective ships. The good old 
King thus continued. 

Unambitious of conquest, pleased with 
my tranquility, and satisfied with the en* 
joymeut of domestic happiness, have I 
worn my crown no less than forty years^ 
I know not that I have been guilty of the 
least injustice. My people seem to have 
lived in peace and affluence, and my im- 
mediate dependants to have been un- 
commonly happy, and yet, at this awful 
hour, I am, upon recollection, conscious 
of having omitted many things, by which 
I might considerably have augmented the 
felicity of my subjects; of having neglect- 
ed many of the duties, which, as the fa- 
ther of my country, I ought to have per- 
formed. I now am convinced, that a 
King ought by no means to consider his 
own ease and happiness as his principal 
object, since the well-being of so many 
thousands depends upon his conduct. 
And now, my sons, I bid you an eternal 
farewell ; and O ! remember me ! 

The King died, and his two sons em-^ 
barked for the land of Content He who 
sailed iq the sloop of Good Fortune, met 
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wkh many difficulties, narrowly escaped 
many dangers, and was attacked by an 
incredible number of pirate$: but his pro- 
pitious stars removed every obstacle, 
and be arrived safe at the promised land. 
Bmboldeoed by his sttccess, which he 
vaioiy attributed to his own prowess, he 
mounted the throne, neglectful of the 
Princess, by whose means alone it was 
possible for him to continue in the pos- 
session of it. He now considered his new 
dominions as the fruit of his heroism, and 
his subjects as the slaves of conquest ; 
till, at length. Justice, enraged at his 
misbehaviour, and total neglect of her 
sister, withdrew her support, and down 
he fell into the sea. 

The other young Prince, who em- 
barked aboard the sloop of III Fortune, 
bad no sooner put out to sea, than he 
experienced every disaster that adverse 
windl^and angry waves can bring to pass. 
The heavens darkened, the tempest arose, 
his sails were torn, his mast split, till his 
poor helpless bark was at last dashed to 
pieces against a rock, and he was left 
/alone upoi) the naked cliff. 
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Ill this situation he prayed to the Al- 
mighty, and did not despair of relief. 
After enduring, for many hours, the ex- 
tremes of cold and hunger, he was at last, 
taken up by a pirate, and condemned to 
slavery. But the ship had not sailed 
many leagues, before she struck upon a 
sand, and the whole crew perished, ex- 
cept himself, who swam upon a plank 
towards the shore. It happened to be 
the shore of the kingdom of Content. 
Emaciated with his sufFeringi^, he was 
too weak to reuch the land, but was cast 
by the waves upon the beach, where he 
lay in a manner inanimate. Here again 
he must inevitably have perished, had he 
not been perceived by the fair nymph of 
a neighbouring cottage, who kindly led 
him to her humble habitation, and ad- 
ministered every thing in her power to 
restore him to health. 

The Prince no sooner came to himself, 
j> than h^ was struck with the amazing 
beauty of his benevolent hostess. She 
requested his story, and he, glad to 
oblige her, related every circumstance 
of his life from first to last. 
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She seemed to listen with rapture to 
the music of bis voice, but when he had 
done speaking, this was her reply. O 
ungrateful man ! why must my compas- 
sion for thee be requited with falshood ? 
I know thou art an impostor ; for it was 
decreed, from the foundation of this 
kingdom, that two Princes of the same 
house should never breathe upon this 
land at the same time. Now I must tell 
thee, thou art here onthe land of Content, 
and that the brother thou hast mention- 
ed, is upon the throne ; thou art therefore 
a deceiver, and art thyself the cause of 
thy own misfortunes. 

He was stung to the heart, and was, 
for some time, unable to say any thing 
in his justification. There is indeed no- 
thing more piercing, than a suspicion of 
this kind to an honest heart, especially 
from a person for whose favourable 
opinion we happen to be particularly 
anxious. He assured her in the most 
solemn manner, that he was really the 
person he pretended to be, but to no pur- 
pose. 

She endeavoured to put a stop to his 
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pmtestations, by letting him know^ that 
every ward he spoke was an addition to 
his crime, and to prevent more guilt, in* 
sisted on his leaving the cottage imme- 
diately. 

He obeyed with tears in his eyes, and 
a heart swohi with grief, for he had al- 
ready conceived an inexpressible passion 
for his fair deliverer. He resolved, hoir- 
ever, to pursue his way towards the 
capital. He had made but little pro* 
gress before he was surprised with the 
imcommon rejoicings of the people. Ask*- 
ing the cause, he was informed of the 
fate which had befallen his brother ; and 
upon a more minute enquiry, learnt that 
the tyrant fell from his throne the very 
moment in which he himself was cast 
upon the shore. 

He instantly returned to the object of 
his soul, related to her what he had heard, 
and in the most passionate strain, solicit- 
ed her affection. 

Sir, said she, since I am convinced of 
your veracity, I am not ashamed to con- 
fess a very singular regard for you, and 
that nothing would add more to my fe« 
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licity than the entire possession of your 
heart: but, alas! you have forgotten your 
father^s advice, and the promise you 
made. There is a certain princess with 
whom aloue you can be happy, and by 
whose advice and assistance only it is 
possible for you to sit securely on the 
throne of Content. 

This shocked the Prance like a blast 
of lightening. He remained silent for a 
while ; but at last took leave of her a 
second time with a good deal of seeming 
resolution and composure. Heno w made 
the best of his way to the metropolis, 
and, after convincing the Nobles of his 
right to the crown, was seated upon the 
throne. His first business was to enquire 
for the Pi'incess Virtu^e, whom he was 
resolved to marry ; but he was informed, 
that, immediately upon the accession of 
the late King, she retired from court, and 
had since never been heard of. 

It was, however, believed she had not 
left the kingdom, and therefore several 
of the nobiUty were dispatched in search 
of her. Not many days passed before a 
message was brought to the Ki^er. that 



I 
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the Princess was arrived. She was ac- 
cordingly introduced to his presence ; but 
who can describe his surprise and rap- 
ture, when she appeared to be the very^ 
nymph whom he had so lately quitted 
withsuchinexpressiblereluctance? Their 
marriage was immediately solemnized, 
and he, instructed by his misfortunes, and 
advised by his fair consort, continued to 
govern his kingdom many years, adored 
by his subjects, and extolled by all 
mankind. 

Thus it frequently happens. What we 
call Good Fortune often proves our ruin : 
the smiles of the world are much more 
dangerous than its frowns; poverty 
dreaded by men in general, is not so 
likely to be destructive, as wealth and 
affluence: e\^en some are conducted to 
happiness by lemporary evils. Both good 
and ill fortune irequire great circumspec- 
tion and steadiness of soul ; for in either 
situation we are apt to lose the right use 
of our reason ; in our prosperity, we are 
prone to be too much elated, and loo 
much depressed in adversity. • 
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MORAL. 

In the day of Prosperity he joyful^ but in the 
day of Adversity consider* 

Prosperity tempts men—Adversity tries tbem. 

THE 

IMPRUDENT INTIMACY. 

^etoare of ibati 9oitip^ni?« 

TELL If B A man's COMPANIONS ANp \Xl^ TELL YOU THB 

MAN^ 

THE two Mr. pliiiilng., of Cov«.,ry, 
were esteemed and beloTed by every 
body who kuew their valuable and amia- 
ble qualities ; they were almost revered 
on account of their fraternal behaviour to 
each other, by which they sufficiently 
proved the sincerity of their mutiial affec- 
tion. • 

The christian names of these brothers 
were Francis and John ; the former, the 
elder of them, was an attorney ; the lat- 
ter, a merchant. Their integrity was 
equal ; but while John derived consider- 
able advantages in his commercial trans- 
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Mictions from bis, Francis, unluckily be 
fonnd out that the ideas which he enter- 
tained coDcerning moral rectitude, would 
rather tend to keep him down in the 
world, than enable him to make his way 
in it. He was the more sensible of the 
insufficiency of integrity alone to procure 
the favours of fortune, as a man who 
lived not far from him, of the same pro- 
fession, but with more fashionable no- 
tions, got three times more money than 
ke did. He was not, however, induced 
by the success which Mr. Fost met witb» 
to tread in his footsteps, though he was 
somewhat embarrassed by a growing 
family. 

Mr. John Penning had also a growing 
family; but as he was in a flourishing 
state, he felt not those domestic uneasi- 
Besses which disturbed his worthy bro- 
ther, as often as the latter reflected upon 
the. situation of his affairs. 

John, seeing his brother uncommonly 
dejected one day, begged to be ac- 
quainted with the cause of his disquietude. 

He returned an evasive answer, but on 
being very affectionately pressed^ uur 
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bosomed himself. '' Thus situated, my 
dear brother, continued he, have 1 not 
reason to be dejected?'' 

*^ You shall not remain so, replied John^: 
take this purse ; when it is empty it shall 
be replenished : you shall never want 
ivhile I have any money in my posses- 



sion." 



Frank's eyes thanked him, before 
words could tind a passage, so much was 
bis heart melted by his brother's generous 
behaviour. When he recovered the pow- 
ers of articulation, he poured out liber- 
ally his grateful effusions, and then pro- 
ceeded in the folio wing terfns: You have 
acted, my dear brother, agreeable to my 
expectations, but I cannot think of you^ 
robbing your own family to support 
mine. I am not yet, thank heaven, quite 
driven to indigence : I cannot live as I 
have done, but I can make a shift to sub- 
sist ; and nothing but the sight of those 
united to me by the strongest ties, abso^ 
lutely in want of the necessaries of life> 
will prevail on me to take a farthing from 
your generous hand. I shall not be able 
to see them look up to me for their daily 
food ^ look up to me in vain. 
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He could say no more, uor could Joba 
immediately make reply to a speech 
which pierced his soul. When he was in 
a condition to answer it, he renewed his 
offers with additional persuasions, but to 
no purpose: his amiable, unfortunate 
brother left him, resolved to support 
himself without his kind assistance to the 
last extremity. 

Soon after this affecting^ roterview, 
Mrs. Frances Penning, a woman in every 
shape deserving of her husband's true re- 
gard for her, was seized with a fever; 
that fever was followed by the small pox: 
it was of the worst sort, and she died in 
a very short time. Her daughters, two 
Tery fine girls, having caught the same 
distemper, did not long survive her. 
. These blows swiftly succeeding each 
other, almost bereaved the inconsolable 
husband, the doating father, of his senses; 
but he had a son remaining : a son who 
was a very pleasing companion to him, 
being a sensible boy, and doubly pleasing, 
as he appeared not to have any bad pro- 
pensities. By Harry's filial efforts to con- 
sole him, joined to those of his brother 
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and his family, the intellects of his father 
were preserved; but the wounds which 
his heart had received were iiTemediable. 

In a few months after the above-men- 
tioned melancholy events, Mr. John Pen- 
ning had a very warm invitation from an 
intimate friend of his in London, in th6 
same way of business, to come and set- 
tle with him, and he, without any hesita- 
tion, accepted of it. As soon as he had 
determined to become an associate with 
his friend Williams, he intreated his 
brother to let him carry his; nephew to 
London, and that he would' also accom- 
pany him. " With regard to Harry, 
added he, I shall, with your leave, take 
him entirely under my protection ; and 
if you will occupy apartments in my 
house, every thing shall be done to ren- 
der the. remainder of your days comfort- 
able." 

Frank thanked him with a deep sigh ; 
He then, grasping his hand in the most 
affectionate manner, replied, *' I cannot 
find words, iny defar brother, to thank 
y oii as I wish to do ; however, I • kiiow' 
you wilt be satisfied with wy imperfect 
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acknowledgments. As to your 
relating to my son, I Am Mrilliog to com- 
ply with it, though I shall severely feel 
his separation from me, because I am 
sure he will be happily situated under 
your inspection : but I canuot tear myself 
from a spot, melancholy as it is, to which 
I have been so long accustomed." 

John made several attempts to draw 
his brother from a place, which would 
perpetually raise the most painful re* 
flectioQS in his mind ; but seeing hiui in- 
flexible, he took leave of him on the day 
appointed for his departure,- strongly as- 
suring him, that he would pay the strict- 
est attention to remittances, and that 
Harry should be his son by adoption. 

On his arrival in London, John was 
received by his friend wjlth open arms, 
aud every thing relating to their partner- 
ship was very soon adjusted to their reci- 
procal satisfaction. 

For about two years Harry behaved 
very well in his new situation, which gave 
his uncle the greatest satisfacdon, but 
tliis was not to last, for byendeavenrii^g 
to keep company .with those who ware 
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Im «aperiors, it proved, as the aeqael 
will shew, bi$ utter ruin. 

Harry, by coatracting aa iutimaoy 
with oBe of the clerks, a youug fellow 
of a good family, and highly cofineqted,^ 
but cet^aioly misplaced by his relationa, 
ha^ii^ neither talents nor taste for the 
employment chalked out for him, ac- 
quired thesame aversion to the business 
which felt to his share. Inflamed by the 
ilescription Gharle.s Lumley delivered of 
the spirijted scenes iii which he was en-^ 
gaged ; Harry became mure sensible of 
his pecuniary wants, and wished witl> 
<;orroditng anxiety, for a fortune sufficient 
to enaUe him to eiijoy all the pleasures 
of the age. Extremely confined to his 
desk, and not suffered to go often to pub- 
lic diversions, seldom unattended by his 
uncle» he grew heartily tired of hia pun 
and rCiler, and longed for an opportunity 
to iudulge his favourite passions without 
controul. 

Inflamed with this desil*e, .he threw off 
^U riestraiBt, :and launohed<at oqca/ibto 
the gay world witli lus .uewjuu]Uaiiitfiitce# 
"^lio «ippli^d him .with ^aah%a9 feras bw 
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pocket would permit, and when that wa» 
gone, they had both resburce to the 
gaming table. 

His uncle, who with the greatest con- 
cern, beheld this change in his conduct, 
would dften remonstrate with him upon 
it, and conjure him, if he had any duty 
for his parent, love for him, or regard for 
his own future welfare left, to return to 
his business with his wonted alacrity. 

All remonstrance was in vain, Harry 
would not forsake his new-acquired ac^ 
quaintance ; for this reason, and on ac- 
count of his embezzling some money, in 
which his uncle had detected him> he 
resolved (though sorely against his incli« 
nation) to send him back to his father for 
some time, to try whether absence from 
his companions would not make hitn 
forget them. 

But Harry's disposition could not bear 
this confinement, he soon left his indul- 
gent parent, returned to the metropolis, 
and joined his former associates. 

Being now entirely at a loss fof^ cash, 
eMtept what lie could raise ffom the gam* 
ng table, wbicfai.waA very precarious. 
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Hany, urged by one of the most aban- 
doned of his acquaintance, commenced 
bjgh\iayman, and would, no doubt, have 
come to an untimely end, but for the fol- 
lowing circumstance. 
. It happened in one of their evening 
excursions on the road, they came up 
with two gentlemeq in a post chaise, 
whom they proposed robbing. No soon- 
er was it mentioned than agreed upon^ 
and accordingly they stopped them with 
the usual salutation of " Deliver your 
money, or well blow your brains out*^ 
But judge the surprize of Mr. Penning, 
when he found one of the men to be his 
nephew, whom he so dearly loved ! be 
began to use persuasions, but they were 
vain; ** Necessity had no law," money 
they wanted, and money they must have, 
and therefore without further ceremony, 
robbed them of every shilling. Mr. Pen- 
ning, however, determined to pursue 
them, though at the hazard of his Ufe, he 
therefore made his*servant dismount, got 
upon his horse, and set of full speed after 
them ; fortunately for him he met two 
other gentlemen on the road, whom they 
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had just pasty to them be briefly related 
his case, and they, Mrith the greatest 
cheerfulness, consented to assist him in 
pursuing them. 

They accordingly set off full speed, 
and in a short time came up with them. 
Finding himself so closely pursued, and 
likely to be taken, Harry (being far be- 
hind, his companion) forsook bis horse 
and ran towards an adjacent thicket, 
thinking to conceal himself. By the 
uncle's desire, his companion was suf- 
fered to escape, and they jointly pur- 
sued Harry, took him, detained him till 
the post-chaise came up, and brought him 
safe to London. 

Mr. Penning, on this melancholy occa- 
sion, immediately wrote to his brother, 
desiring him to give his advice what he 
should do; who returned for answer, 
that he left the future disposal of bis un- 
happy son, entirely to him. The uncle 
accordingly (fearful of trusting him out 
of his sight, lest he should return to his 
former way of life) agreed with an East- 
India Captain to take him abroad^ and 
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Harry accordingly set sail for the above 
place in a few weeks. 

Mr. Penning immediately set out to 
see his affectionate brother* with an in- 
tent once mt>re to persuade him to return 
with him to London^ in order to pass 
there the remainder of his days, and 
drive away his melancholy ; but it was 
too late, for sorrow was so deeply root- 
ed in his heart, on account of the indis- 
cretion of his son, that he found him con- 
fined to his bed with a fever, and he just 
arrived time enough for him to expire in 
his arms. 

MOBAL. 

jFroni this sad example, ye young and unthink" 
ingj take warning ; launch not into the dissipated 
pleasures of life, nor aim at keeping company 
with your superiors ; but let prudence and mode-- 
ration govern your passions, and ever be con^ 
formabJe to your parents, relations and guar- 
diam, so shall ye be assurM of love and esteem 
here, and true happiness and felicity hereafter. 



.1, 
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AN EASTERN SAGE's 

ADVICE TO mS SON. 

9 motal emae. 

HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAfl, f.£T HIM HEAR! 

^AM RI, my son, thoa bast wisdom, 
thou hast knowledge, thou hast riches, 
and art not happy, because thou lackest 
content^ the offspring of virtue. 

In vain is wealdi by heav«o to mortals lent 
'fTo mak« tliem bappy if they're not content. 
None lasting happiness on earth will find, 
AFitboat contentment and true peace of mind.* 

Thou hast explored the ample field of 
variety, but hast not enperienced' satis- 
faction; thou hast rambled o'er the en- 
chanting meads of vanity, and amidst all 
thy sublunary enjoyments, dost not con- 
sider that purity of heart is requisite to 
making thee happy : thou dost not apply 
thy wisdom to the researches of truth. 
The transitory delusions of this life are 
replete with the bewitching momentary 
pleasures of folly, therefore, they yield 
DO satisfaction, but contribute to annoy 
the possessor with the calamities of dis^ 

• Conteotment is the ntmmum hmnm of earthly fel»oi^^ 
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content. ^ The glorious sun bbines on all 
thy treasures, and fails not to cheer thee 
i^rth his early and declining rays. Canst 
thou not see a bright example in the 
2>rospect of all nature ? Yet, is not thy 
heart elated with the reflection of thy 
own power. Thou hast good and evil, 
pleasure and woe in view : the opportu- 
oity of thy choosing, alone evinces thy 
unhappiness. 

If thy lascivious eye is ever watchful 
over the daughters of the East, determine 
thy choice according to the result of thy 
amorous passion, and reward her for life, 
considering the advantages of her incli- 
nation towards thee ; whereby thou wilt 
possess the serenity of a tranquil mind, 
encouraging thee to relinquish, by a gra** 
dual degradation, the pursuits of thy rov- 
ing amusements. Thou wilt then acquire 
new ideas, and every day will bring thee 
nearer to the delightful mount of reason ; 
thy pleasures will continually vary their 
course till thou hast attained the summit; 
from whence thou wilt be able to look 
down on ^11 thy actions with the calm 
satisfaction of self-complacence. 
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The incidents attendant on hnman life 
should be considered as preparlory trials 
for a future state, destined by the Omni- 
potent Creator. Whatever our troubles 
are here below, it is no less our duty than 
our interest, to believe there is a need be 
for all; agreeable to the dictates of sa** 
cred inspiration, 1 Peter i. 6, 7. 

Whatever tf iak her^ good wtn befall, 
llie Christian knows theyVe necessary all. 

Frailty and Foible are inseparable 
twins, and never-failing companions to 
mankind : to them we must submit in 
every changing scene of action, and hap- 
py are they who have intrepidity to with- 
stand their misfortunes ; but such intre- 
pidfty must arise from a basis of souud 
judgment and solid reason. 

If thou art oppressed with any cares of 
melancholy, remember they are the oflT- 
. spring of thy own indolent situation. 
Call to thy mind the state of the scorch- 
ing pilgrim, who having compleated bis 
journey, sits himself down happy with 
the opportunity, and contentedly refresh- 
es himself with the last sequin; smiling 
with grateful joy at the sufficiency allot- 
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ted him by Providence, while thou 
canst revel securely at ease in unbound-* 
ed luxury. 

Dispose thyself, with great resolution^ 
to act aright; withstand manfully the 
adversities of the mind; give thyself to 
frequent serious contemplation; in a 
word, pursue the dictates of truth, then 
will thy conscience warn thee to shun the 
rocks of evil, and the gentle gales of 
peace will safely waft thy tottering bark 
to the haven of true felicity. 

MORAL; 

Young People should value the admonitions o^ 
mature experience, as the dictates of wisdom and 
understandings 
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HISTORY 

OF 

A B R A O U L F. 

THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE ARE DARK AND INTRICATE, 

Cato, 

iN'Visapour, the capital city of the king- 
dom of Decoran, dwelt Abraoulf, a jew- 
eller by trade : in his art, he had but few 
€4]ual8 : the bracelets that sparkled upon 
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the arms of the sullaDas of Visapour 
were made by him ; and so exquisite was 
his workmanship, that it contributed to 
set off the charms of the most beautiful 
of the .creation. 

Abraoulf finding riches flow in upon 
him from every quarter, formed the most 
flatterirrg prospects of a happy life; and, 
being persuaded that man is not capable 
of enjoying felicity without communicat- 
ing it to others, he married the beautifut 
Deria, whose eyes resembled those of 
the dove for mildness, whilst her hair, 
tvhich was blacker than the plume of the 
raven, fell in ringlets upon her ivory neck, 
and became her with a grace inexpres- 
sible. Their felicity was mutual, and 
Abraonlf, who now thought himself se- 
cure of happiness, indulged the most 
sanguine hopes. 

Fortune seemed to have singled Him 
out as her favourite, and, for a time, 
every thing succeeded to his wishes. He 
was soon blessed with a daughter to 
whom he gave the name of Jesdad. Her 
dawning charms promised one day to 
equal those of her mother, and every 
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year seemed to add lo the graces of her 
person. Abraoulf, however, coiild not 
think his happiness complete till he had 
a son. His wishes were favourably 
heard bv heaven : Deria was delivered 
of a boy, to whom he gave the name of 
Aldal, and the birth was celebrated with 
extraordinary rejoicings and festivity. 

Abraoulf, though he had acquired 
considerable w ealth, still thought he had 
not enough ; the increase of family made 
an increase of riches necessary, and this 
was his motive for undertaking a long 
voyage, in order to furnish himself with 
precious stones of the greatest value at 
an inconsiderable price. He could not, 
however, bear the thoughts of being se- 
parated from his beloved Deria, and his 
son and daughter ; so he resolved to 
take them along with him. Here the*- 
adverse fortune of Abraoulf began. His 
voyage was indeed prosperous at first, 
but before he reached Golconda, the 
place of his destination, a violent storm 
arose : the ship soon sprung a leak, and 
notwithstanding all the care of the mari- 
ners, who exerted their utmost ejflfbrtsj 
was in a short time buried in the deep. 
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The unfortunate Abraoulf beheld bis 
wife, son, and daughter on the brink of 
roin, and he with much difficulty, es- 
caped death by swimming. When he 
reached the shore, he was quite faint and 
spent with fatigue ; and thinking himself 
at the point of death, said the five pray- 
ers which the Alcoran appoints to be 
used on that occasion ; these he repeat- 
ed with such fervour, that he was over- 
heard by a muezin, who happened to 
pass that way. 

The good man compassionated his 
distress, and cans^ed him to be immedi- 
ately carried to his house in a neighbour- 
ing village. The muezin immediately 
ordered his servants to put the stranger 
to bed, and take particular care of him. 
Abraoulf slept soundly during the night; 
^mt in the morning he awoke in the ut- 
most dejection of spirits, his soul was 
still filled with the ide^as of Deria, his 
daughter Jesdab, and his son Aidal, sup^- 
posing them to be drowned ; and so gre^t 
was his sorrow for their loss, that he fre- 
quently called them aloud by name, and 

uotfindingthem,threwhim8eIfagainupon 
the bed in all the agonies of despair. 
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The muezin visited him soon after, and 
enquired into the cause of his perturba- 
tion of luind : Abraoulf gave him a cir- 
cumstantial account of all that happened 
to him since his departure from Visa- 
pour ; the muezin, who was perfect in 
the language of the magi of the Indies, 
and had been initiated in ajil the myste- 
ries of predestination, desired Abraoulf 
to be of good cheer, and always confide 
in Alia, and his \xoly prophet Mahomet. 
Abraoulf, said he, you think yoa have 
lost your wife, son and daughter, but 
Alia may restore them to you, wheji you 
least e^icpect it**^ You ^re a nii^ster in 
your business, go to the capital of Gol- 
conda, and you will find employoient. 
While speaking thus, be put six rupees 
into the hand of Abraoulf, whp immedi- 
ately set out for the capital of Golcon- 
da, after having thanked tbe kind mue- 
zin for his favours. 

Abraoulf, upon bis arrival at tbe 
capital of Golconda, was iinioediately 
employed by JVfonsour, one of the most 

* If the Almishty sees At to tak^ awaj our pireseiKt c<^m* 
forts, he cap, if he pleases, grant us greartiBr ones to make 
«ip eiir loss. , 
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eminent jewellers in the city : by bis 
industry, he acquired enough to make 
himself perfectly easy, if he had been 
capable of enjoying any happiness; bat 
the remembrance of his lost family con- 
stantly intruded uponhismind,and repose 
was totally banished from his breast. 

Being wearied with the fatigues of 
business, and tormented with anxiety of 
thought, he one night threw himself upon 
the bed, almost in despair. A deep 
sleep took possession of ail his faculties; 
and whilst he lay iu warm repose, stream- 
ing glories all on a sudden burst from 
the skies, and Effendiath, the spirit of 
peace, appeared before him. Abraoulf, 
said he, you have doubted too much of 
the goodness of Alia, from whom. you, 
and all created beings derive their exist- 
ence; you thought that your wife, son, 
and daughter perished in the sea ; but 
the same omnipotent Being that preserved 
you, has saved them also from destruction. 

Abraoulf, animated by this dream, 
rose in the morning with great alacrity of 
spirits, and upon walking into the larg 
est square in the city was greatly sur- 
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prized at meeting a man who sold faquai, 
as he had long before known him in an 
opulent state at Visapour. This poor 
man, whose name was Topaf, entreated 
him to repose himself at his house, tel- 
ling him that he would there meet with 
some unfortunate people from his own 
country, who had narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck on the coast of Golconda. Abra- 
oulf entered, and bis joy was equal to 
his surprise, when he beheld Deria, 
Jesdab, and Aldal ; he embraced them 
with a transport not to be expressed; 
and having made a handsome present to 
Topal, took a house, and lived, blessed 
with every domestic happiness, waiting 
patiently the call of the angel of death. 

MORAL. 

God is just and good in all his dealings, whe» 
titer merciful or afflictive, and often appears for 
our deliverance, when we least expect it. 
Heaven may not grant thee all thy raind^ 
Yet say not thou that Heaven's unkind ; 
God is alike both good and wise^ 
In what he gives and what denies ; 
Perhaps what he may give to-day. 
To-morrow he may take away ; 
Yet it must be by all confest, 
\yhat God appoints is right and best.^ 
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THE 

HERMIT OF LEBANON. 

JIPMOKITIOMS, W^LL INTENDEP, SHOULD BE WELL 

TAKEN. 

Most travellers that have visited the 
eastern parts of the world agree, that the 
preseiitinhabitants are remarkably stupid 
and illiterate; and that ignorance has 
drawn her tenebrous mantle over the 
countries, where formerly the lamp of 
wifstdom shone with distinguished lustre. 
This observation, however true it raay 
be in. general, is not just with regard to 
every individual. There are still some 
persons whose minds are illuminated 
with the rays of science, and who study, 
and, I doubt not practice too, the pre- 
cepts of virtue and religion. Several of 
this kind, says our author, have 1 seen 
in my travels, particularly an aged her 
mit, whom I fortunately met with, not 
many years since, in the celebrated 
mountain of Lebanon. To attempt a 
description of this famous mountain, 
would extend this tale to too great a 
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length, suffice it therefore to say, that 
the cedars for building the temple of 
Solomon, the most splendid structui*e 
the world ever saw, were brought from 
thence ; but time has strangely changed 
the face of this country. The extensive 
forest of Lebanon, which contained such 
multitudes of spreading cedars are re- 
duced to one single grove of about one 
mile in circumference^ containing about 
eighteen lai^e cedars, a considerable 
Dumber of small ones, aiid a few pines. 

While we 'Were viewing the cedars, 
continues our author, an aged hermit 
approached us ; and, after making some 
remarks on these famous trees, con- 
ducted us to the convent of Cannobine, 
built on the declivity of Lebanon, in the 
most retired and romantic situation that 
can possibly be conceived. It stands on 
the north side of a remarkable chasm, or 
hollow part of the mountain, at the bat* 
tom whereof runs a large current of 
water, which tumbles down the rocks 
in numerous cascades. . 

The murmur of these falling streams, 
and the hollow sound of the wind among 
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tbe trees, increase the solemDity of tlx 
place, and tend greatly to compose tht 
mind, and inspire the soul with reflec- 
tions worthy of its nature : both sides o( 
this chasm are remarkably steep, and 
covered with trees of the most beautiful ' 
yerdure, many of which being of tbe 
aromatic kind, render the air delightfully 
fragrant. 

The church of this convent is a large 
grotto, and in one of the windows are 
three bells, which call the monks to their 
devotions; a favour allowed them no 
where else in the Turkish Dominions. 
The convent itself stands at the mouth 
of a large cave ; and, except two or three 
rooms, is wholly composed of subter-' 
raneous apartments. 

After viewing every part of this se- 
questered retreat, the hermit conducted 
us to his cell, which stood on the mar- 
gin of the same chasm, about a quarter 
of a mile from the convent : before the 
entrance of this homely mansion, was a 
large spreading tree, and, on the right 
l!$ide a small stream, which had its rise at 
IJQiiie (ligtance above, in the side of the 
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mountain, and here tumbled into the 
torrent at the bottom of the chasm. It 
is still the custom among the inhabitants 
of the. East, to entertain their guests 
under a tree ; a circumstance extremely 
pleasing, as it resembles the practice of 
the ancient patriarchs, and fills the mind 
i^ith the most pleasing ideas of antient 
(simplicity. 

After a short repast, -we asked the 
hermit how long he had lived in that 
solitary habitation ; and why he chose to 
seclude himself from society. To which 
be was pleased to answer, addressing 
himself to me ; *^ I am a native of Scio, 
a famous island of the Archipelago, and 
not a stranger to the customs of Europe, 
having studied seven years at Rome; 
and, after my return, lived many years 
in my native country ; but being desirous 
of retiring from the world, and spending 
the remainder of my days in solitude, I 
repaired to this mountain, where I have 
now lived about forty years, and cXt 
perienced more real pleasure and satis<« 
faction in this sequestered grotto, than 
in all the noise, bustle and hurry of thia 
t^qsy world. 
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Curiosity, my son, doubtless, inspired 
thee with a desire of visiting this famous 
mountain; but that the journey may not 
be wholly in vain, attend to the instruct 
tions of the aged, and let the hoary head 
teach thee wisdom. Weigh not the dis- 
pensations of heaven in the imperfect 
balance of human reason ; but be en- 
tirely resigned to the will of the Al- 
mighty. Murmur not at the seeming 
frowns of Providence, and the distribu- 
tion of riches in this imperfect state,* 
for they are continually fluctuating like 
the waves of the ocean, and sooner dis- 
sipated than the morning mist. Remem- 
ber judgments are not sent in vain, nor 
mercies bestowed without commission. 
The actions of Omnipotence are directed 
by infinite wisdom, which cannot err. 
Repine not, therefore, at thy mortal lot, 
but always take the present and future 
state in connection. 

Consider this world is hot the whole 
of existence; and though thou mayest 

• Wealth given by the Almighty to a wicked man, cannot 
be a proof of the divine approbation of bii conduct, bntil 
may l^e, and often is, a snare if not a cvrae to the possessor 
of it. 
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want thy share on this side the grave, 
comfort thyself with this pleasiog, this 
animating thonght, that if you are really 
pious, thou shalt have large possessions 
in the regions that lie beyond it. These 
reflections, my son, will unravel the in- 
tricacies of Providence, and solve the 
perplexing riddles of human life. Con- 
sider thine adversities will shortly ter- 
minate, and the most poignant afflictions 
soon reach their period. The clouds of 
adversity, darkness, and ignorance, that 
now spread a gloom over all the regions 
of thy breast, will retire at the appear- 
ance of the torch of tvisdom ; and when 
the sun of religion arises in his strength, 
they will vanish and be seen no more. 

If while thy little bark rides on the 
ocean of this world, rough storms, and 
contrary blasts alarm thy fears, yet re- 
member the voyage is short, and the 
danger will soon be over ; and though 
the skies may darken, and the lowt;ring 
aspect of the heavens terrify and sur- 
prize thee, yet be assured that brighter 
scenes will soon chear thy sight, and 
mote serene prospects ravish and delight 
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tby soul: though the waves maj roar^ 
and billows appear as uiountains, yet 
winds, storms, confusions and disorders, 
nay even death itself, shall all conspire 
to waft thee to the Eropyrian shore. 

Let the consideration of the uncer- 
tainty of life be a continual momento of 
thy fluctuating condition ; acquaint thy- 
self with the monuments of death, and 
contract a familiarity with the king of 
terrors. Remember the omniscient eye 
of heaven observes all thy actions, and 
let not death surprize thee in an un- 
guarded hour. Accumulate not un- 
necessary riches to thyself, neither be 
thou covetous of large possessions. Let 
thy request to heaven be that of Agur; 
* Give me neitlier poverty nor riches.* 
Delivered from the difficulties and hard^ 
ships of the one, and unembarrassed 
with the incumbrances and perplexities 
of the other, thou wilt live in comfort and 
satisfaction, and thy days will glide on in 
a pleasing serenity. Never imagine tem- 
poral things to be permanent, let thine 
own mind limit their duration. Vicissi- 
tudes unexpected may turn back the 
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wheel of prosperity ;. and changes, sud- 
den as the whirlwinds of the desart, 
destroy all thy pleasing hopes of a long 
continued succesHJon of delights. Place 
not, therefore, thy felicity on fleeting ob- 
ject^, nor stretch out thine hands to grasp 
at shadows. Build not thy joys, on an 
aerial foundation, nor place thine hopes 
on the phantoms of a waking dream. 
Prepare for misfortunes, and keep thyself 
always ready to war with adversity. Every 
thing in nature may be justly considered 
as an instructive lesson of our mortality. 
Life has its spring, its summer, its au- 
tumn, and its winter. Many find a pas- 
sage fi'om the^r*^ to the grave ; but those 
who survive both the summer and the 
autumn, must inevitably fall beneath the 
chilling blasts of winter; and the frozen 
hand of death will open for them the 
dreary portals of the tomb. Remember, 
my son, we are bound on a voyage to 
eternity, and that the passage is difficult 
and full of dangers ; let us, therefore, be 
remarkably careful, lest the current of 
prosperity should carry our little barks 
into the eddies of pleasure, and they be 
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s\v«allowed up by the whirlpools of vice 
or beaten to pieces on the rocks of dea. 
pair. The merchant, animated with the 
hopes of riches, traverses the bumiog 
sands of the Arabian Wastes, to fetch the 
choice productions of the East: but what 
are all the golden treasures of Indostan, 
the pearls of Ormus, or the diamonds of 
Golcofida, when compared with the per- 
manent riches which crown the toils and 
sufferings of a true Christian r What per- 
son, therefore, would neglect such glo- 
rious prospects, because a few boisterous 
winds, and adverse blasts may attend his 
passage? surely he is undeserving of such 
glorious treasures, who is afraid to hazard 
a few momentary and perishing trifles, for 
joys of such intrinsic value and eternal 
duration. 

Pursue now, my son, thy journey in 
peace ; and when, by the favour of the 
Almighty thou hast reached the land of 
thy nativity, and sittest at ease in the 
habitation of thy fathers, engrave these 
precepts on the table of thy memory, aud 
make them the constant subjects of thy 
thoughts; for then shalt thou securejy 
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tfead the paths of virtue, and desire, 
rather than fear the approach of the King 
of Terrors. Thou shalt smile at misfor- 
tunes, and under the weighty hand of 
adversity, remember with pleasure, the 
aged inhabitant of Lebanon." 

MORAL. 

Prudence and Piety can never be too much 
recommended and enforced on young People^ as 
necfssary Ingredients to direct their Actions. 



SELIM. 

AN 

EASTERN TALE. 

IN VIRTUE ALONE CONSISTS TRUE HAPPINESS. 

W HEN the renowned Haroun Araschid 
reigned supreme over the faithful, in the 
magnificentcityof Bagdat, Aboul Mused 
was prime vizir, dispenser of the blessings 
of the most beneficent monarch to the most 
grateful of slaves. The Golden Age, so 
inu(;b talked of by poets, seemed to be re- 
newed in the blessed reign of Calif Haroun 
Araschid ; none complained of grievances 
without immediate redress; hemade it his 
j»tudy to contribute to the felicity of his 
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people ; it was too much to last Aboul 
Mused, the delight of all hearts, the faith- 
ful slave to his sovereign, the deliverer of 
the oppressed, the refuge of the comfort- 
less, the father of the poor, the Prince of 
the Imans; Aboul Mused, so long be- 
loved, so much to be lamented, yielded 
his soul to the fatal arrow of the angel of 
death. The sincere sorrow, the dreadful 
lamentations, the never to be forgotten 
outcries of the faithful on that memorable 
day, are still the subject of conversation 
in Bagdat: to be as sorrowful as the faith- 
ful were at the death of Aboul Mused, 
is become a proverb. Thus virtue meets 
with some portion of its reward, by the 
respect it claims from the good even on 
earth. 

To attempt to describe the sorrow of 
the Calif on the death of his favourite, 
would be as vain as to think of counting 
the sands of the sea, or giving a cause for 
the yearly overflowing of the headless 
Nile : suffice it to say, that it could not 
be exceeded. Jt was impossible the Calif 
should ever forget the words he spoke 
when he lay dying in the arms of his he. 
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loved soil Selim Abdallah. '^ O com- 
mander of the faithful ! think it not be- 
neath thee to attend to the words of thy 
dying slave; not to be sensible that I have 
deserved well of ihee, would be doingin- 
justice to my conscience: my heart ac- 
cuses me not of ever having willingly 
offended thee ; I have constantly pray- 
ed to the great prophet, that he would 
intercede for thee with God, that thou 
should est possess accumulated heaps of 
virtuous honours : my prayers have been 
heard, and thou hast long blest thy faith- 
ful slaves of the city of Bagdat ; they have 
often tasted of thy munificence; they 
know the blessings that are in the power 
of a good sovereign to bestow ; continue 
to overshadow them with the wings of 
thy goodness ; look upon them as child, 
rcn given thee by the' Almighty for adop- 
tion : be not deaf to the voice of the 
oppressed ; be sure that thy Cadies do 
justice even to the meanest: suffer not 
corruption to approach the throne of 
judgment; be severe to those who are 
deaf to the voice of reason, and never 
punish the slave whom milder methods 
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will reform ; for a slave executed may be 
a future friend lost ; in fine, virtuoas 
Haroun, obey the good genius that 
constantly hovers over thee, and thou 
wilt not fail to do right." 

With these words Aboul Mused, with 
alnaost a smile on his countenance, suf- 
fered his soul to take its flight into Para- 
dise. If others were sorrowful, his son, 
Selim was more. The day before Aboul 
Mused quitted the earth, he spoke to 
Selim as follows : " I perceive, my son, 
the time of my dissolution approacheth : 
it is the will of the Almighty that I 
should go to my fathers, who are id 
Paradise, grieve not, Selim, at the de- 
crees of fate, but comfort thyself with 
the certainty, that I will still be thy good 
genius, constantly attending thee, 
through life: 1 have instilled into ihee 
some principles of virtue : treasure them 
up in thy soul, as they will be of service 
to thee in thy future conduct : my many 
avocations, and constant attendance on 
the commands of the best of sovereigns, 
hindred me from dedicating more of my 
time to thy instruction; but take those 
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tablets, ami thou will find therein con* 
tained a ti'easure of more worth to thee 
than the riches of the Persian empire." 

Selim, as was before said, was beyond 
measure sorrowful for the loss of so good 
a parent : he £$hut himself up for a month, 
and would see nobody; till at last, by 
the command of the Calif, he was obliged 
to appear: but^ alas! how altered from 
his former self! no more could be capti«> 
rate the hearts of his beholders : from 
the once sprightly Selim Abdallah, he 
was become almost inanimate. The 
Calif, to engage his attention, and rescue 
him from a fixed melancholy, gave him 
the most beautiful of his female slaves. 
Her name was Badoura ; she was pos-* 
sessed of every charm that could engage 
the heart save the love of virtue- She 
soon made a conquest of Selim, and 
by insensible degrees, led him into al- 
most every species of vice ; at last, after 
a three years triumph, hurried by an 
excess of passion, she poisoned a slave 
of whom she was jealous. All the inte- 
rest of Selim could not save her from 
suffering by the bands of the public 
executioner. ' 
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What one would have imagined wa^ 
sufficient to have deprived him of the 
small remains of his reason; restored 
him to that which he had lost: reflection 
seized him ; the soul of his father, which 
. whilst he bad strayed from the pa tb of 
virtue, had forsaken him, now took its 
station as his good genius : it spoke to 
him in a voice that was to be heard by 
none but himself: *' Selim, Selim» what 
hast thou been doing? dost thou remem- 
ber the tablets ?" Astonished to the last 
degree, he recollected he had not yet 
looked into the contents of them : he in- 
stantly went to his cabinet, and with a 
trembling hand opened-them ; but behold 
lie could find nothing written in them. 
He examined them more carefully, and, 
at length,, in small Arabic characters 
found these words : " The sage Mirza 
lives on the banks of the Euphrates, two 
leagues towards the setting sun, from 
Sultan Omar's caravansara." 

Selim, still at a loss, could not con- 
ceive what concern it was to him to know- 
where Mirza lived ; yet tired of a place 
l^)ierehebad been so remarkably vicious. 
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he asked the Calif permission to travel 
it was granted ; and having in a small 
space of lime provided a suitable equip- 
age, he set out to find Mirza. After hav- 
ing travelled seven days towards the 
point of the heavens in which the sun ap- 
pears in its meridian lustre, he arrived at 
the Sultan Omar's caravansara. He had 
often enquired of various Faquirs, whom 
he met on the road, if they knew the sage 
Mirza ! and was told by them all, that 
there was not a sage in the east that could 
equal him for wisdom. He was not a lit- 
tle surprized to find votive tablets hung 
up in almost every part of the caravansara 
to the honor of Mirza, by people, who 
had been benefited by his wisdom. The 
three following were written on sky- 
coloured sattin, in letters of gold. 

God alone is God. Nouridden Hassan, io gratitude to th& 
illustrious sage Mirza; for though he had been many 

 years habituated to vice, he was in one hour, by Mirza'« 
wisdom, .made virtuous and happy. Praised be God. 

The illustrious Emir, Ali, favourite to the greatest of Sove- 
reigns, is indebted to Mirza, for all the happiness he 
enjoys. Blessed be God* 

f lessed be Go<f, who is tlie fountain of virtue. Be it known 

, to the faithful, that Aboul Mused, the Happy, is permit- 
ted by Mir^a, the sage, to stile himself bis rriend. Prais- 

. ed be God for all things.* 

* In everv thing give thanks to God, who gifveth to all 
riberally aucT upbraideth not. 
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Judge ifreading the last tablet was uot 
a pleasure to Selim : he hastened, and 
turuing the head of his camel towards 
the habitation of Mirza, ordered bis at- 
tendants to wait till he returned : with 
double joy he went in search of him ; ex- 
pecting to have found him in a cottage- 
like retreat, he was surprised, after an 
hour's travel, to see before him a magni- 
ficent palace ; but more so, when he was 
told, by some slaves, whom he met, that 
therein d welt their master, the sage Mirza. 

The main building stood on the decline 
of a hill, the summit of which was cover- 
ed by a wood of Palm trees ; before it, 
at the distance of a thousand paces, ran 
the great river Euphrates : between the 
house and the river were pastures, on 
which were cattle feeding without num- 
ber : on the right side of the. house, as 
you approached it, were the stables and 
granaries ; over against them stood the 
apartments for the domestics and chief 
slaves: in the A-ont, betwixt the two 
wings, was a large bason ; in the middle 
of it, on a pedestal of marble, was Cha- 
rity represented by a slave taking ojQT thp 
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letters of a liorse that had fallen. Be- 
twixt the wood and the back front of the 
house were two wings ; in one of which 
were baths for the nse of the family ; the ' 
other was an hospital for the reception 
of diseased men and animals. 

Selim, as he approached the dwelling 
of M$rza> perceived in himself a pleasing 
awe he conld no ways account for ; how- 
ever, he tM the slave he found in the 
portal^, say^ that Selim Abdallab, son of 
Aboal Mused the Happy, waited the 
commands of the sage ftfirza. 

He had been but a few minutes in a 
spacious hali, before Mirza appeared, 
ajfid embracing him, said, '' How happy 
am I to embrace my friend Mused, in the 
person of his son Selim ! Retire with me, 
my son, to my apartment, and thou shall 
not repent thy taking such a journey to 
see me." 

After Selim had partaken of a cold col- 
lation that was instan% served up, Mir- 
za began as foHows : ** I am not, my son, 
a stranger to the various occurrences" of 
thy past life : thouart a repentant; I shall 
therefore, forget what thon hast done 
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amiss. My friend thy father Mused ^had 
Haroun Araschid paid the tribute due to 
mortality) was to have passed the remain- 
der of his days with me : I have not been 
always retired from the busy world ; 
thy father desired me to instruct thee, 
and make thee deserving of the present I 
mean to bestow on thee: attend to my 
story which I will tell thee in a few words. 
I succeeded my father- A Iboulcasem as 
Yizir to Mahommed, Sultan of Balsora. 
I had not long been Vizir before I be- 
came acquainted with the Faquir Myd 
Hamyr : he taught thy father and myself 
to have a right notion of virtue; and 
dying soon after, promised to be my 
good genius, and to diregt my every 
thought. I found him true to his word, 
and have ever obeyed the impulse, little 
less than divine, and by that means have 
long enjoyed the title of Sage. I gained 
honour during my adminstration as Vizir, 
and immediately after the Sultan's death 
built this retreat, and have lived here 
ever since. 

Make virtue the basis of every action 
of thy life : thy father's soul will direct 
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thee ; obey the impulse, and behave' in 
such a manner to every creature, that 
even thine enemies must approve of thee : 
let no passion be predominant in thy 
breast but the love of God, and universal 
charity to all his creatures : be resigned 
to the will of thy Maker, and let thy 
prayers rather consist of thanksgivings 
than petitions ; God best knows what is 
for thy good ; dictate not to him who is 
all wise : virtue is all in all; and in virtue 
alone consists the wisdom I am famed for." 

Mirza having finished his discourse, 
asked Selim for his father's tablets; and 
having strewed on them some ashes of 
the root of the herb Cotis, there appeared 
these words, of a pale green colour : 

Blessed be God, who hath brought to pass that 
which I wished for : my son is virtuous ; my soul is 
at rest, Selim, now thou hast tasted the sweets 
of virtuous wisdom, let 7iot any thing tempt thee to 
desert it ; I, my son, will be thy good genius, and 
will direct thee in the right way. Claim of Mirza 
the promise he long ago made me ; and thou wilt be 
happyi Be virtuous, or thou deservedst not his 
favour, 

" I perceive, Selim, said Mirza, thou 
art at a loss to know what I promised thy 
father ; it was, that I would give to thee 
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injr daughter Fatima. Hece she conies ; 
take her, acid make each other kafipjr." 

What answer could Selim gWe to^ so 
much goodness? his every look'expressed 
gratitude ; he had seen audi Ii»ted Fatiaa 
at Bagdat, witliout knowing wfaoshe was. 
FatiiBa^ in her person, was not beaof iful, 
but entirely agreeable: she had sensibility 
in her look that struck her beholders 
with dwe. With Mirza's^ notidms of virtue 
and honour, stie had a delicacy that 
adapted them to her ^x ; sincerity and 
truth accompanied all her thoughts and 
words ; unconscious of havii^ done evil^ 
she had a chearful serenity of temper: 
every body that beard her sentiments 
approved of them, without her seeming 
to know it; she gave every body flie 
praise that was their due but herself, anti 
was fearful of not deserving the praises 
that was bestowed on her. 

With Fatima^ Selim ^as the happiest 
of men. He was some time after ap- 
pointed Grand Vizir of Damascus ; and 
having been famed for virtue, and blessed 
the people under his care for thirty revo- 
lutions of the sun, he retired witik his still 
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beloved Fatrma to Mii'za's habitation, 
and epded his days tn peace. 

MORAL. 

Wisdom and Virtue lead to the Habitations 
oftnie Joi/y FeUcity attd Peace. 

Vice its own punishment will evei^ prove, 
But Virtue l^(fe to blissful realms ah?DVe. 

RUHAL GU^R«TfAVk 



AFFECTING PASSAGE 

BBTWEBN A 

jFai^et ant) !&on» 

GLQRIOUS forbearance!' WORTHY OF A CROWK, 

ALPBONSO, King df Portugal, had 
come into Finance to solicit raccours, in 
support of has niece Je^nnal's claim to 
Castile. From the repesated cold ti»eat« 
ment \xe met witb at the coratt of Lewis 
!Xi, he could entertain ilof bopes of sn^cv 
cess)! he eten apprehended beiing de^ 
livered up to Ferdinand, the reigning 
King of Caslile. In order to diirert the 
pvoseeutionfS' oi any bad^ desigti against 
him, be- gave out that he intended to re- 
lioaace the v^orldi, aiid spend the re- 
Biadodttr of kvs days intbe exercise^ of 
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devotion and penitence; and farther, 
\nrote an eternal adien to Don Juan, his 
son, ordering him to cause himself to be 
crowned King, without loss of time. After 
dispatching this letter, he privately with- 
drew ; on which it was reported that he 
had crossed the seas on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem ; but by the strict search made 
after him, he was discovered in a village 
near Honfleur. 

Lewis's interest now requiring that he 
should protect Alphonso, ta place him 
against Ferdinand and Isabella, then ne- 
gociating with Maximilian, who, having 
married the heiress of Burgundy, was 
becomemaster of the Netherlands; Lewis 
urged Alphonso to return to his do- 
minions, and ordered the province of 
Normandy to furnish requisites for the 
xoyage. Don Juan, in the mean time, 
pursuant to his father's orders, had con- 
vened the states of Portugal in order to 
his coronation; and that ceremony was 
scarcely over, when he received advice 
that the king, his father, was landed. 

Every consideration immediately gave 
way to filial d«rty. The young prince ab^ 
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« 

dicates the sovereignty, lays aside the 
royal ensigns, and flies into his father's 
arms. Alphonso insisted on his resuming 
the crown, in which his son, for the first 
time, presumed to disobey him, and could 
not be brought to accept of any other 
title, than that of The Most Faithful of 
his Subjects. Well may it be said, happy 
the father of such a son, whose duty and 
affection are manifest to all around, and 
whose love and obedience deservedly 
place him among the best of children. 

MORAL. 

Fear God. Honour the King, 



TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 

9tt9ne0orp» 

A WORLD, IN PURCHASE FOR A FRIEND, IS GAIN. 

JOr. Young* 

A RICH merchant had an only son, 
whom he most tenderly loved ; he was 
educated with the utmost care, and 
nothing was neglected to render him 
perfectly accomplished. The education 
of this youth being nearly finished, he 
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formed a resolution to travel. ^^My son, 
said his father to him, one daif, consider, 
that amongst all the acqaisitioilK of man- 
kind, tbatof a friend is the most ()esirable* 
Prodigality may deprit e us of our riches, 
a reverse of fortune may tumble the most 
powerful info adversity, but deal&> alone 
can deprive us of a i^alfilend; if yovtcan 
but find one real fi^ad ia the course of 
yotrr life, you ^^ find a most valnaUe 
treasure. I df^siiie^ alfiks; my son, that 
you will visit every part of the world; 
travelling will furnish you with experi- 
ence; the more we see of ma^ind, .the 
better we are qualified to live amongst 
them. The wond is a farge volume that 
will instruct those who know bow to read 
in it. It is a faithful ndrror, that presents 
to our view those objects that will give 
us instruction. Go, my sou, but remem- 
ber in your voyage to make the acquisi- 
tion of a true friend, l^or this you- maty 
sacrifice the mpst valuable articles^ yM 
possess. 

The young man took leave of his Iblber 
and went to visit a coimCry at a small 
distance from his own; where he con- 
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tinued but a short time and thea returned 
to bis father. 

^^ I am amassed, my son, said the old 
gentleman, that you should make so 
speedy a return." *' Yau commanded me, 
(replied the son) to go in search of a 
friend, and I have found fifty of them, 
-who are models of the most perfect 
friendship." 

" My son, (replied the merchant) do 
not trifle ivith a name so sacred ; do you 
forget what the Persian poet said upon 
this occasion ? Spealcnot in favour of your 
friend^ till you hade proved him* 'Tis an 
extraordinary character, and most of 
those who pretend to this sacred title^ 
wear only the mask of friendship ; they 
resemble a cloud that is dispersed by the 
smallest rays of the sun ; they behave to 
those whom they pretend to esteem, a$ 
a toper would to a flask of wine; so long 
as it contains any of the enchanting 
liquor, it is embraced with ardor, but as 
soon as it is empty, it is thrown under 
the table: I am ofopinion, that the friends, 
whom you seem to entertain so -exalted 
an opinion of, bear scmoe KsemUance tq 
those 1 have been describing." 
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" Father, (replied the young man) 
your suspicions are unjust; those whom 
I took upon as my friencjs, are such as 
would assist me in my adversity." 

** 1 have livedseventy years (replied the 
merchant,) I have experienced good and 
bad fortune, and in such a long course of 
years, have hardly been able to find a 
single friend ; how happens it, that at 
your age, and in so short a time, you 
should have found fifty ! Learn of me 
th^ knowledge of mankind." 

The merchant then killed a sheep, con- 
veyed it into a bag, and besmeared bis 
son's clothes with the blood of the ani- 
mal; thus every thing being in readiness 
for the design he had formed, he propos- 
ed to carry it into execution in the night. 
He took the bag which contained the 
body of the sheep, and put it on bis son's 
shoulders, whom he instructed what to 
say upon the occasion. 

The young gentleman knocked at th^ 
door of one of his fifty friends, who open- 
ed it, and demanded the subject of his 
visit. " 'Tis in misfortunes only, replied 
the son df the merchant, that we can have 
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an opportunity of proving our friends. I 
have often told you of the enmity that has 
subsisted between my family and that of 
a noble lord. Chance brought us toge- 
ther, in a retired place ; hatred induced 
us both to draw our swords ; I ran him 
through the body, and he expired at my 
feet. Fearing that the officers of justice 
should pursue me. I have brought his 
body, which is in the bag on my shoulder, 
and entreat the favour of you to let me 
conceal it in your house till the clamour 
shall a little subside." 

" My house is too small, (replied his 
friend) with an air of chagrin and embar- 
rassment, it will hardly contain the liv- 
ing that inhabit it, and therefore I can- 
not find room for the dead. Besides, 
(continued he) every one is acquainted 
writh the hatred that subsisted between 
you and the nobleman whom you have 
killed, and therefore they will readily 
conclude, that you are the author of 
his death : and as it is publicly known 
that we are particular friends, they 
will naturally come to search my house : 
it will do you no service for me to plunge 
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myself iDto your misfortune, and all the 
good I can do you is to keep the secret/ 

The young man made several triads 
but to DO purpose; at length despairing of 
success with tbisingrate, he went succes- 
sively to all the jQfty persons from whose 
friendship he had promised hi mself, every 
thing he should ask, aiid fifty times he 
received the same kind of treatment. 

** You see my son, said the merchant 
to him, how little can we rely upon man- 
kind ! What is become of the zeal of 
those, whose praises you have so pom- 
pously dwelt upon ? See how they desert 
you when you have need of their assist- 
ance. I will now shew you the difference 
between one friend that I have found, and 
the fifty which you have procured." 

He then went to the door of the per- 
son, whom he had mentioned to bis son 
as a model of perfect friendship, and 
told him the pretended misfortune that 
had happened to his son. 

" Oh ! thrice happy day cried the old 
man, that furnishes me with an opportu- 
nity o# shewing my attachments to you ; 
by relying upon me you make me happy; 
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my bouse is wholly at your service, and 
were it at the utmost hazard of my life, 
1 would joyfully do any thing to serve 
you/' 

The merchant, after returning thanks 
to his friend for these generous offers, 
told him what he had been relating to 
him was a tale invented only as a lesson 
for his son, to teach him bow to distinguish 
between a rea/and b. pretended friend. 

Friendship's the wine of lifi?, 

Bat since fri0Dds grow not tiiick on every boogfa^ 

Not every friend nnrotten at tlie core ; 

First on thy. friend, deliberate with thyself; 

Vanse, ponder, sift, not eager in tbe cboioe; 

NorjealoQs of the chosen ; l]xing,lix ; 

Jndge before friendshiff, then confide till death. 

N16HT TBOCGIlTt* 
MOKAL. 

A real Friend is an invaluable Treasure / «i 
Friend loveth at all limes ; a Friend in need is a 
Friend indeed. 



A 

REMARKABLE INSTANCE 

OF 

FILIAL PIETY. 

DUTIFUL CHILDREN ARE BLESSINGS FROM ABOVE. 

About ten or twelve years ago, an 
officer of the guards, being in Essex, pn 
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a recruiting party, made a short stay at 
Chelmsford, where he picked up several 
recruits. 

The evening preceding the day ap- 
pointed for his departure from thattowji, 
a very tall youth, of a most engaging fi- 
gure, vrhose open honest couutenaDce 
was sufficient to prejudice any one iu bis 
favour, offered himself. 

The captain, at the very first sight, 
wished to have this young fellow in his 
coQipany ; heobserved him tremble, when 
he made the offer to enlist ; and attribut- 
ed this emotion to timidity, or, perhaps, 
the uneasiness a young man might feel at 
selling himself, who is sensible of the 
value of liberty ; he intimated his suspi- 
cions on this head, and endeavoured to 
encourage him. Ah! Sir, replies the 
youth do not attribute my confusion to 
such base motives ; it rises only from the 
dread of being refused : you perhaps will 
not accept of me ; and should this be the 
case, how dreadful is my misfortune! 
Some tears escaped him, and he finished 
his speech. 

The captain assured him he was ready 



i 



^pwi^'wr?^^ 
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to enlist faim, and demanded bis terms* 
I cannot propose them without trembling, 
ansiwered the youth ; perhaps they will 
disgust you. I am young» you see my 
size, I am able in every respect, and wil- 
ling to serve his Majesty : but an unfor- 
tunate circumstance obhges me to stand 
upon terms that doubtless you will think 
exorbitant: be assured without the most 
pressing reasons, I should not sell my 
service ; but necessity has no law ; I can-^ 
not enlist under ten guineas, and you 
will break my heart if you refuse me 
upon these terms. 

Ten guineas ! replied the officer : the 
sum is considerable; I acknowledge I 
like you, and you seem willing ; so I shall 
not stand haggling with you ; there is the 
money. The sergeant will see you pro- 
perly attested, and keep yourself in rea- 
diness to march at an hour's notice. 

The youth readily signed his certificate, 
and received the tenguineas with as much 
thankfulness as if they, had been given 
him as a present. He then requested his 
captain to permit him to go and fulfil a 
sacred obligation, promising to return to 
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his quarters instantly. The captain re- 
marking soonething extraordinary in the 
behaviour of the youth, was curious to 
discover the motives of his conduct, he 
watched him narrowly, and observed he 
rail to the county gaol, his hurry prevent- 
ing him from taking notice of the captain. 
The youth knock'd briskly at the door, 
and the monient it was open, called out 
to the gaoler, Here is the debt and costs 
in the action on which my father has 
been arrested ; I deposit the money in 
your hands ; conduct me to him that I 
may have the pleasure of setting him at 
liberty. 

The officer stops a minute, to give him 
time to reach his father alone^ and then 
enters into the prison. He seefi the youth 
clasped in the arms of an old man, whom 
he is ready to fiunother with his caresses 
and tears, and whom he informs that he 
has purchased his liberty at the price of 
his own: the person embraces him again. 
The officer moved to compassion at this 
affecting sight, advances, and says to 
the old man : " Comfort yonrself; I will 
not take your son from you, 1 will share 
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the merit of this ;$vorthy deed: he is free 
as well as you, and I regret not, in the 
least, a sum of which he has made so 
noble a use, there is his discharge. The 
father and son threw themselves at his 
feet; the last declines accepting hiS' 
proffered liberty, and conjures the cap^ 
tain to permit him to join the regiment ; 
saying, he should only be burthensome 
to his father, who had no further need 
of bim : The officer could not refuse his 
request. 

The youth served the usual time; 
always saved something from his pay, 
which he constantly remitted to hiis father; 
and when he got his discharge, returned 
hpme, and has ever since maintained the 
old man by his industry. 

MORALi 

jPiHal piety Ami obedience is acceptable both tQ 
God ana man, and shall never ^o unrewarded 
either in this world or that which ts to come. 



CARLOS AND ANTONIO; 

3ft Sfectinct Va(e» 

DUELLING IS HURBBR WHEN IT PROVES FATAL. 

Carlos and Antonio were the twin 
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sons of Don Manuel Luziua; the beaotjr 
of tbeir persons was only exceeded by 
the amiable accomplishments of their 
minds.; a sincere wish to promote the 
happiness of each other, had ever influ- 
enced their hearts from tbeir earliest in- 
fancy. In them the happiness of their 
parents was solely centered; to them 
their peace was equally dear : but oh ! 
bow uncertain, how slight the foundation 
of all earthly joys! They who never yet 
experienced a reverse of fortune were 
now doomed to inevitable destruction. 

Both these once happy brothers be- 
came captivated by the charms of the 
sam^lady, and Carlos, finding his brother 
too successful a rival, insisted that he 
should either instantly resign the lady to 
him or measure swords; in vain Antonio 
declared himself incapable of quitting the 
dear object of his affections, and there 
appeared something so horriblie in his 
brother's last proposal, that the bare re- 
flection of it was almost insupportable. 
Carlos now only considered his brother 
as bis rival, the sight of him was odious, 
and he was now as anxious to deprive 
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hidi ol bis life, ias he had ever been to 
preserve it. His repeated insults at last 
compelled AntODio to accept his chal-- 
leDge. They met, unattended, in a grove 
contiguous to their father's garden ; each 
drevi^ his sword, and Antonio, having re- 
ceived a mortal wound, fell in the arms 
of his brother, breathed out a short for- 
giveness, embraced him and expired. 

Carlos, now toolate, became convinced 
of bis error ; a train ofideas now succeeded 
each other in his mind, too horrible for 
words to express, or a tranquil mind to 
conceive. Remorse planted a thousand 
dangers in his heart; he reflected with ad- 
miration on the virtue of his brother, and 
life, without him, was now insupportable; 
he dreaded the reproaches of the world, 
and in those reflections was tempted to 
commit a crime (if possible) greater than 
that which his soul was already charged 
with; he seized the weapon, yet warm 
in the blood of his brother, and plunged 
it in his own guilty heart. 

At that instant Don Manuel entered 
the grove ; the fineness of the morning 
bad invited him to quit his apartmeqt 
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much earlier than ufiiial ; he arose, per- 
haps, in his imagination, the most happy 
of fathers, aad entered his garden with 
a satisfaction ts^hich is ever the com- 
panion of the virtuous : He sought the 
inmost recesses of the grove, hut kneir 
not that those abodes of peace and plea- 
sure contained a spectacle too horrid for 
his infirmities to sustain ; for veho can ex- 
press the emotions of his heart, when he 
beheld his beloved Carlos weeping over 
the bod y of his brother ! Here let me ap 
peal to the feelings of my reader, nor at- 
tempt to describe an interview which may 
be felt, but cannot be expressed. Let it 
suffice, that Carlos lived to unfold the 
fatal story of their woes to his father, and 
then closed his eyes for ever. 

Grief for a while denied the wretched 
father utterance ; when his strength and 
spirits were sufficiently returned, as he 
wept over the pale remains of his sOos, 
he made this appeal to heaven in their 
behalf. *' O thou Almighty, thou justly 
incensed God, hear the prayer of thy de- 
voted servant, accord the pardon of my 
misguided children, and as thou hast 
punished, do thou in mercy pity them. 



t 
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Yesterday I was most happy in them, 
to day I am (in their fall) rendered com- 
pletely miserable. But it 'was thy will ; 
fee it mine to submit." He could add no 
more, but returned to his house in a state 
ef distraction, which in a few hours put 
a period to his life. *• 

How happy must that man be, let his 
condition in life be what it may, who 
can adopt the poet's language in his ad- 
dress to heaven, and say. 

This day^be bread and peace my lot, 

Ail eke beDcath the ann. 
Thou know'st if best bestowed or not, 

Aud let thy will be done. Pope. 

MORAL. 

Duelling is not more contrary/ to the Dictates 
of Humanity f than it is highly offensive in the 
sight of God. 



THE 

KING AND THE DERVISE. 

S)eatf^ maAtfi no BUstimctimu 

BOTH HIGH AND LOW^ THE RICH AND POOR MUST DIE. 

A Certain king one day anoti sing himself 
with walking, observed a DerviSe sitting 
with an human scull in his lap; not 
seeing his majesty, the reverend old man 
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kept looking very earnestly at the scult, 
and appeared to be in a profound reverie. 
His attitude and manner surprised the 
monarch, who approached him, and de- 
manded the cause of his being so deeply 
engaged in reflection. " Sire/' said tie 
Dervise, ** this scull was presented to 
me this morning, and I have, from that 
moment, been endeavouring, but in vain, 
to discover whether it is the scuU of a 
powerful monarch, like your Majesty, or 
of a poor Dervise like myself." 

We may learn from hence, the folly of 
being proud of our birtk^ fortune^ titles^ 
or any thing else we enjoy here below, 
which may render us superior to the 
rest ofour fellow creatures; as death will 
sooner or later place us on a level with 
the meanest beggar; well does a late 
eminent poet say, 

Earth^s highest station ends in, Here he lies^ 
and dust to dust concludes her noblest song. 

MORAL. 

In the Grave, the Rich and Poor are equally 
the Food of* Worms, and the Subjects of' Putre- 
faction. Firtue alone survives the Grave; 
Her monuments shall last, when Egypt's fall. 

Dr. YouMG* 
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THE 

ORPHAN MAID. 

4 

A PATHETIC FRAGMENT. 

" A month elapsed, when I was ad- 
mitted to her chamber; bat every object 
around me, blasted my hopes of life and 
roused my fears. With a trembhng hand 
I drew aside the curtain ; but what an 
object presented itself to view ! It was 
the amiable Eli^a, — ^but Eliza in ruins 1 
Even the consolations of the Gospel, 
though they had composed her mind, had 
been unable to restore her bodily health. 
Her countenance at once declared, that 
there was but a step between her and 
the grave. 

The clergyman, who had been in God's 
hand, the honoured instrument of bring- 
ing her to an acquaintance with Jesus 
Christ, the friend of sinners, was sitting 
by her bed-side. He had just finished 
prayer, and perceiving her end drawing 
near, had commended her departing soul 
to God. Though she! was yet sensible, my 
Approach, for some time, attracted no at 

• • • - . 
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tention. Her langnti^^yes were raised to 
Heaven, ^ud she percMve4 J3(w Wt. At 
length she saw and recognised me, and, 
reaching out her tFenalbling band, she 
said, ' My dear friend, the peace of Goi 
h^ with you ! The Jledeisi»iBr*s y^sgiogr 
fast gpap you ! I fepl the ^jppro^cb of 
de9.th ; biit I festr hm fli^t. Thi^ dear 
rn»» (pointing to lier iwioigter) ba^ bew 

the pie^rxs pf delivjpripg a^e frpm his ter- 
rpr^. He has broi^ht pie to aa i^cquaiot- 
auce with O^i^, wBoh^^pfionriieied, "iJe 
that helievisthip note, though he were dead, 
yet sb^U he live i apd whospayier liveth 
and beUeveth in me, shsiU uev^r die/' 

This grapions promise J find, in pari;, 
i^lrgady fulfilled in wy^df. Though my 

mortal body is just dissolved, I sfyxmt 
oat PJy d^p^tnr^ 4egjlhi it is ti^je bpfin- 

iiiB« pf walftss Uife, Tbowgb mj[ heart 

uwf rpy flegh are failing, yejt Gpdi^^ven 
now tb/B strength of my ipart, wd wift 
be my portion jGor er^r ! Ife^, sirp j Jesu« 
i^.^ feitbful Qod- JEJe :wiU Jtf:Qep bis word 

itp all .bi« saints. Be bap.road^ allnpy bed 

ia my sickne^; hei ftoiw .^Hipotb? wy 
dyingpillow, and be willteftini?llw9«sb 
the countless ages of eternity/ 
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'the exertion of such an address over- 
powered her tender frame. She sank 
under it, and rieithet opened her lips rior 
eyes any more, from this titne, her 
breath grew shorter and shorter. I*i*e- 
sently it stopped ! — we thought she had 
departed f — it went on again ; — again it 
stopped, and again went on; — then 
stopped, — and stopped for ever I — 



AN 

EVENING^S WALKj 

OS TH£ 
JP0IIIKI0 11 Wt9mitU0m* 

KKTIRfe! TH£ HioihB SHUT CftT, TBT TnoVGHlu'ckhL 
HOME, JDr. Toun^* 



THE SUn l*as gi*adri^ny de^cfendiri^ 
down the weisterriskiei?,tbeshadows were 
lengthened into gigdntic shapes, and the 
air delightfully calin, when --^— Thtmn, 
jtid. son of 'Themti, Esq. of Friend- 
ly Hall, in Somersetshire, took a serious 
Ttralk int6 the nei^bbottring fl*ld«j tOeii. 
joy the sweetness of the closing flowers^ 
and meditate AVithjut disturbance, ^'^ 
the beauties of a summer's eve. 
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^^ 

Pleased with the serenity and fineness 
of the surrounding landscape, lost in ad- 
miring the pomp and grandeur of the set- 
ting sun, and unconscious of the speedy 
flight of time, Theron strolled along the 
verdant meads till he came to a grove of 
trees, at the extremity of which, and ou 
the brink of a murmuring stream, was 
erected a monument to the memory of 
Eliza Wharton, a young lady of great 
beauty and fortune, the only daughter of 
Sir Thos. Wharton, lord of the manor, 
who died in the 17th year of her age,* of 
a cold she caught in a party of pleasure 
on the water in the month of June. 

Here the young Squire sat down at the 
foot of an aged oak ;f and after survey- 
ing with attention the several inscriptions 
on the monument, and taking out of his 
pocket a book of poems which he usually 
carried about with him as a pocket com- 
panion in his rural walks, read the fol- 
lowing epitaph on a lady, written by her 
lover a few hours after her death. 

* She wu « beaatifnl yoang lady, whom Theroa once 
loved and admired, and had slie lived, would have been pro* 
pOMd by bis father, as a suitable wife Ibr him* 

t Seethe Frontiqiiece. ^ 
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Sing, plaintive muse! in sympathetic strainSj 
And pour your wailings into Pity's ears, 

Maria's gone ! alas, what now remains. 
But heart felt grief, and ever flowing tears. 

Think of her fate ! revere th' Almighty hand, 
That snatcht her hence, tho' soon, by steps 
so slow ; 
Long at her couch, death took his silent stand. 
And threaten'd oft, and oft withheld the blow.'"' 

Say are you sure his mercy shall extend 
To you so long a span I alas ! ye sigh ; 

Make then, while yet ye may, your God, your 
. friend, 
And learn with equal ease to sleep or die. 

Here Theron, stopt, and again looked 
with pity and concern on Eliza's monu- 
ment; for some minutes he was lost in 
thought, at length, he uttered in a sym- 
pathetic tone, the following soliloquy : 

" Poor Eliza, where art thou now? and 
thou, once fair and beautiful Maria, what's 
become of thee ? I knew thy virtues, and 
shall ever hold thy memory dear. What 
is youth, with all the charms of beauty 
and the gifts of fortune, if thus dissolved, 
at once and gone so soon ! Life ! hnw 

* she died of a lingering consumption. 
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iarious ! Eai'th's feireirt seiettnes and 
;t alluring prospects, Alas! havr fve- 
ntly are they overclouded wiih pain, 
lases or accidents. Yes ! all on earth 
^anity! our brightest hopes are in a 
nent darkened, and often vanish in 
morning of our days, as th6 early 
* at the rising of the sun ; otir promi* 
Df happiness and expectations of fe- 
y ^re Masted and destroyed ife the 
kling 6f atf eye. 

'bat then is youth, but vanity ? and 

:errestrial enjoyments, but vexation 

irit ? nothing here below is permaLnent 

ibiding ; a few years more at most, 

y be only aays^ and t mysetf fntist 

tho' now I'm young, in health, 5ind 

'om pahi, I tremble to reflect, how 

[ may be numbered with the silent 

Yes, I know I miist ere long die 

II as others, biit where if shall be 

leafh, and what will be the cdndi- 

my soul when separated from my 

alas ! who can fell ? 

'n the shadows 6f (he evening shall 

seeded by the gloomy veil of night, 

erdant fields, and yonder charm- 
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ing proppect pf 4i«t*«t hyj^ ^^^^Im m^ 
opeoiog gladee, will losa their oh^nos 
aod be no longerseen ; thus Mrili it be -wkh 
the pleasing enchantments of riches, 
youth ancJ Uej^mty* y^hej^ t\ie last eqiemy 
of nature sh^l c)ose ufy Wf ary ey^4ids, 
and all things on ^aith jShaU be no aiotie 
to me." 

Here Theroa stoplt, and after writing 
with a pencil, ijb^foupwingpftthetic JiuQS 

on Efeft'^ papQ^fpe^^t, e]|i:pr^8^qgJ)i^ sen- 
timents on the vanity, and lamenting the 
frailty ot every subluaary pleasure, re- 
turned to his habitation, while the moon, 
in silver pri4e> rocjie slowly jtbrguglji the 

Happy the m?.an, ari|l he alpije appears, 
Who having once, unmovy by hopfts qx,^^^, 
Surveyed the sun, earth, ocean, clouds and flame^ 
Returns well-satisfied from whence he came. 
The' life's an hundred years, or e'er so few, 
^fis repetition all and nothing new; 

Death is the certain end of all that live, 
Health may prolong, but can't the debt foi give, 
Then why procrastinate the fatal hour, 
"When the nex^ moment is beyond your po'w^** ? 
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Millions have lived upon to-morrow's nfikne^ 
And, dying, found to-morrow never came. 
Life, how precarious ! but how sure our doom ! 
£'en cradles rgck us nearer to the tomb. 

Hence, mortal ! learn no more to boast 
Of beauty, knowledge, wealth or pow'r. 

For all we can enjoy at most, 
Are but the pageants of an hour. 

Then come Religion! Child of Truth,* 
And lead me thro' this vale of tears ; 
Thou staff of age and guide of youth, 
- Come soothe my pains, dispel my fears. 

Assist me in the hour of death. 

When nothing from his stroke can save. 

In praise to spend my latest breath. 
And joyful triumph o'er* the grave. 

Solitary Walks. 

* The sacred troths of religioD, and they tUone^ are happily 
calculated to yield comfort in affliction, and serenity in the 
views of death. 
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